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Preface 


isands of sustainability initiatives have emerged across the globe since the mid-1980s. These have been in response to 
national calls for improved quality of life, ecological protection, social justice and economic equity. Despite this intense activity, 
y experts have pointed out that progress has been modest and there appears to be little evidence of positive achievement. 


country is sustainable or has come close to becoming sustainable and there is no one size fits all recipe for success. Given 
reality, the international community has come to recognise that sustainability is essentially an on-going learning 

cess that actively involves stakeholders in creating their vision, acting and reviewing changes. As a result, education in 
context of sustainability is now understood as a change process rather than a message or level which must be achieved. 
inability calls for the use of new learning approaches that help us explore sustainability and build skills that enable 

ige, such as mentoring, facilitation, participative inquiry, action learning and action research. 


her realisation emerging out of the sustainability discourse is that major problems cannot be solved from our current 
of living but will require a shift from traditional ways of thinking and acting upon environmental problems. A 
su inability approach moves away from ‘doom and gloom’ approaches towards futures oriented thinking and action. This 
i» Ives questioning and reflecting upon our actions and decisions, so we can re-think and re-design our activities. This 
vach is called learning for sustainability. 


ustralia to achieve environmental and quality of life outcomes, it is critical that we: 


acorporate learning based approaches to change within environmental and sustainability initiatives; and 


nainstream sustainability approaches within education, training and capacity building. 


lider to inform a strategic response to these needs the Australian Research Institute in Education for Sustainability 
CARIES) undertook research to review Environmental Education (EE) and its contribution to sustainability in Australia. 
five volumes which make up this series assess current practice and identify needs across the sectors. It has been written 
to be relevant to all those involved in the design and delivery of EE which includes policy makers, funding bodies, educators 
and researchers, Each volume highlights opportunities to improve policy, practice and research. 


e series is titled ‘A National Review of Environmental Education and its Contribution to Sustainability in Australia’ 
and covers the following areas: 


Volume 1: Frameworks for Sustainability 

his volume provides the conceptual basis for understanding EE's contributions to sustainability. It attempts to define the 
components of learning for sustainability approaches as well as the influence they have had on EE as an area of learning, It 
differentiates between traditional EE practice and more ‘critical’ approaches to learning prompted by the sustainability agenda. 


[he volume also looks at international and national strategic frameworks which support EE initiatives for sustainability. The 
document provides analysis as well as recommendations to improve strategic planning and actions for sustainability through 
EE. The research undertaken recognises the foundation provided by the ‘Environmental Education for a Sustainable Future: 
National Action Plan.’ However, as international experience has shown, maintaining existing structures will not be enough to 
address the new approaches to EE prompted by the sustainability agenda. It is therefore recommended that Australia build 
on current experience to develop a strategic framework in learning. r for sustainability. This chapter sets the scene for the 
other volumes in this series. 
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Volume 2: School Education 

This volume documents how learning for sustainability approaches still struggle to feature in mainstream school education, 
Whole-school approaches to sustainability are emerging, but are still rare. It is critical to strengthen the presence of EE 
within school curricula and teacher training to ensure that schools and students develop the capacity to contribute to 
sustainability. We also need to challenge practices in Early Childhood Education as well Environmental Education Centres 
to ensure that effective approaches to learning for sustainability are developed. 


Volume 3: Community Education 

In the community, learning for sustainability is critical to raising awareness, building partnerships and enabling people to 
take action. It is needed to enhance social capital, build community capacity for decision-making and build community 
leaders. This volume documents valuable programs in EE emerging across community groups in Australia which 
demonstrate the potential for change towards sustainability through education. 


Volume 4: Business and Industry Education 

Industry is under ever increasing pressure to engage with and respond to sustainability issues. However, many companies, 
large and small, are struggling with this new broader business agenda. This may be due to a lack of belief in the business 
case for sustainability and/or a lack of the knowledge, skills and values required to effect the necessary change. "This volume 
documents how EE, and more specifically learning for sustainability approaches can assist in this process. 


Volume 5: Further and Higher Education 

Sustainability has been identified as one of the most pressing challenges facing further and higher education. Sustainability 
considerations cut across the core functions of education, research and management operations of these organisations. 
Volume 5 argues that it has implications for the core of the institutional culture - influencing the decisions, procedures 


and actions of the further and higher education sector. It documents how learning for sustainability initiatives help achieve 
organisational change within this sector. 


These reports are available for download in PDF format from www.aries.mg.edu.au and www.deh.gov.auleducation 


The research which underpins this series was undertaken by ARIES for the Australian Government Department of the 
Environment and Heritage under the direction of the National Environmental Education Council. Whilst the volumes do 
look across society, the research does not attempt to examine all areas in depth. There is often a tension between breadth avi 
depth of coverage in a series such as this one, so judgements were made with regards to the selection of themes featured in 
the volumes. The volumes are based on studies undertaken through a review of documented programs and literature. It div 


not involve interviews or empirical research, although the findings were validated by key informants (experts and experienced 
practitioners in the field) who acted as peer reviewers. 


‘The focus of this report is on Australia, however, indigenous issues associated with learning for sustainability have not 
been explored and require further research. We consider this essential to building a better dialogue and understanding of 


sustainability within the Aboriginal context. However, this research is best conducted by indigenous educators in a culturally 
appropriate way. 
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6... vision is a world in which there are 
opportunities to learn about sustainable 
development. A world where a skilled population 
makes Znformed decisions in their home, 
community and working lives and in their leisure 
activities. A world where people understand 
and take responsibility for the impact 
they have on the quality of life of other 

people, locally and globally. 9 


Sustainable Development Education Panel, UK (1999, p. 1D) 
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14 Overview: Frameworks for Sustainability 


a Box 1.1 
Pathways to Learning for 
Sustainability 


Capacity building consists of participative 
training which takes place either through a 
formal course, workshop or in-situ mentoring 
support. The focus is on the development of 
the individual and/or the organisation, 


Learning based strategies consist of an 
informal but structured process which uses 
action learning, reflection and change to 
improve the effectiveness of an organisation, 
program or action plan. 


a Box 1.2 
Defining Sustainability 


"It is curious to note that while we have 
difficulty envisioning a sustainable world, 
we have no difficulty detailing what is 
unsustainable in our societies. We can 
rapidly create a laundry list of problems 
— inefficient use of energy, lack of water 
conservation, pollution, abuses of human 
rights, overuse of personal transportation, 


consumerism, etc. However, we should not 
chide ourselves because we do not have a 
clear definition of sustainability: many truly 
great concepts of the human world such as 
democracy and justice are hard to define and 
have multiple expressions in cultures around 
the world,’ 


Hopkins and McKeown (2002, p.13) 


Many people in community groups, 
local councils, government agencies 
and industry as well as in schools, 
colleges and universities are building 
capacity and using learning based 
strategies to help society shift towards a 


more sustainable future (see Box 1.1). 


The international literature recognises 
that although sustainability is hard 
to define (see Box 1.2), there is, in 
principal, agreement that we must 


strive towards an improved quality of 


life which does not place our natural 


environment and ecosystem services at 


risk'. Around the globe governments, 
industry, communities and citizens 
have rallied to make commitments 

and support actions for sustainability. 
Agreements vary in scope and scale and 
include the Convention on Biological 
Diversity"; Ramsar Convention 

on Wetlands’; Climate Change 
Convention*; Convention to Combat 
Deserti 
information, public participation and 
access to justice’; Agenda 217, the World 
Summit on Sustainable Development 
Implementation Plan* and the UN 


Millennium Development Goals. These 


ation*; Aarhus Convention on 


documents commit governments to 
take responsibility with the support 
of other social actors, to a suite of 
actions for change and improved 
environmental and sustainability 
outcomes", They have led to regional 
plans and national strategies which 


embrace sustainability as a core concept. 


Additional commitments have been 
taken up at the community level witl 


Local Agenda 21 action plans"! and 


ision 20:20" initiatives emerging 
in various localities across the globe 
Some corporate organisations 

and government agencies are also 
recognising their responsibilities in 


this 


ea committing to organisatio 
change processes (such as 
‘Sustainability Focused Organisatic 
Learning’) and reporting initiativ 
(such as Triple Bottom Line 
reporting"). Strategic actions are 


taking place in a few educational 


institutions which a 


committing 


such as Eco-schools a 


to programs 
Sustainable Schools Initiative?) anc 
agreements (such as the ' Zalloires 
Declarations or the ‘Copernicus 
Charter") to address sustainabilit 


within their core business. 


Underpinning these initiatives ar 


discussions on what ‘sustainability 


‘sustainable development’ or related 
terms really mean and whether they 
are indeed different. Some people, 
particularly from economically 
developed nations, prefer to use 

the term ‘sustainability’ rather than 
‘sustainable development’, others opt 
for ‘sustainable futures’ or ‘sustainable 
living"! (see Box 1.3). Interestingly the 
focus of many of these terms is ‘quality 
of life’ and the process of achieving 
sustainability is widely understood as 
one of defining and seeking a better 


quality of life!’ (see Box 1.4). 
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ritative documents refer to 
nerational equity, ecological 
'ability and fair distribution 
h, community participation 
ss to resources as key 
bility concepts associated 
iality of life issues? (see 
Underpinning them is a 
remise that both society and 


ure dependent on a healthy 
ment to provide ecosystems 
e "Focus On: National 
r Sustainability’ on page 8). 


igreement about these 
the notion of what a 
' world looks like remains a 
one and the process of how 
ustainability remains to be 
| (see Box 1.6). Nevertheless, 
itional organisations 
in sustainability since its 
1 have consistently argued 
jor problems cannot be solved 
r current ways of living but 
juire a shift from traditional 
thinking and acting upon 
ronmental problems” It is 
his, they believe which defines 


stainability’. Such changes have 
significant implications for how 
society operates and plans for the 
future. 


Mental Models 

At the Johannesburg Summit, 
UNESCO called for new mental 
models as fundamental changes 
are required to the way we view 
and evaluate lives”. To achieve 
sustainability the mental models 
which have driven communities to 
unsustainable development need 
to be challenged. This involves 
questioning and reflecting upon 
actions and decisions as well as 
developing a deeper understanding 


= Box 1.3 
Sustainability versus 
Sustainable Development 


Not only is there debate about what 
constitutes sustainable development there is 

also division over the use of the word itself. 
Some people, particularly those in developed 
nations object to the term development. To 
them, it conjures up the vision of unrestrained 
development. John Smyth reminded us how 
during international negotiations leading up to 


Agenda 21, the word sustainable development: 


‘provoked objections form the policy makers 
in both industrialised and developing 
countries who suspect that it represents a 
‘green’ attempt to get away with development, 
or that it disguises what is to be sustained, 
namely a ‘northern’ affluent lifestyle." 


Smyth (1995, p.11) 


Tt is for this reason that some people prefer to 
use the term sustainability as it is more often 
associated with issues relating to quality of life 
rather than merely urban development. 


= Box 1.4 
Quality of Life 


Quality of life features as an integral part 

of sustainability both in Australia and 
internationally. In Australia ecologically 
sustainable development has been defined as: 
‘using, conserving and enhancing the 
community's resources so that ecological 
processes, on which life depends, are 
maintained, and the total quality of life, now 
and in the future, can be increased.’ 


Commonwealth of Australia (1990, p.6) 


Internationally, sustainable development has 
been defined as: ‘improving the quality of 
human life while living within the carrying 
capacity of supporting eco-systems.” 


IUCN/UNEP/WWF (1991, p.6) 


"Sustainable development, sustainable 
community, sustainable industry, sustainable 
agriculture. You may have heard these words 
used in many different ways, but what does 
"sustainability" really mean and how can 
you tell if your community is sustainable? 
Sustainability is related to the quality of life 
in a community - whether the economic, 
social and environmental systems that make 
up the community are providing a healthy, 
productive, meaningful life for all community 
residents, present and future.’ 


Sustainable Measures (2005, p.1) 


a Box 1.5 
The Emergence of Sustainability 
as a Concept 


Notions of sustainability began to 
emerge on the international agenda as 
early as 1972, although it did nor gain 
an identity as a concept until the 1980s. 
"The ‘World Conservation Strategy"? and 
the ‘Brundtland Report?! have been often 
cited as the key texts which initiated 

this process of social change. However, 

it was the Rio de Janeiro Summit in 
1992 which accelerated the process and 
secured the beginnings of international 
cooperation on this area”. ‘Agenda 2129, 
was among the key documents signed 

at Rio which committed countries to 
promoting sustainability through a variety 
of measures, including education, The 
recent World Summit on Sustainable 
Development (WSSD), held in 2002, 
highlighted how current actions are 
leading to environmental degradation, 
poor quality of life and associated 

human suffering. Its ‘Implementation 
Plan’™ reinforced the importance of 
global governance for sustainability 

and committed governments to actions 
spanning over ten years. 


= Box 1.6 
Paralysis by Analysis 


Although an exact definition of sustainability 
may be contested, there are many who 

argue that action towards sustainability 
should not be withheld until a consensus 
definition is found. It has been argued that 
the preoccupation to debate and define the 
term has resulted in delays in key changes 
essential for a more sustainable society. This. 
focus on the debate at the expense of action is 
termed ‘paralysis by analysis’ and has been the 
dominant trend until recent ycars?$, 


It has been suggested that one way to avoid 
this paralysis is to engage in processes of 
negotiating visions of sustainability which 
should be the first step. Others cite dialogue, 
reflection and negotiation of appropriate 
action with stakeholders as the starting point. 
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of our social dispositions (see ‘Focus 
on: A Shift in Thinking’ on page 5). 


In effect, sustainability involves 

more than just understanding how 
society, environment and economic 
systems are linked, which is the 

aspect of sustainability which is 

more immediately associated with 

the concept. Sustainability is often 
graphically represented by three 
overlapping circles each labeled 
‘social’, ‘environmental’ and ‘economic 
dimensions. Although sustainability 
does promote systemic thinking", 

this graphical representation is a 
simplification of what sustainability 

is really about - which is more about 
transforming current systems than 
about merely linking these dimensions. 
Sustainability is about challenging 

our mental models, policies and 
practice not just about accommodating 
dimensions into current work or 
finding common ground between 
related programs. 


Many groups have struggled to see this 
difference and have simply changed 
the label they use to describe their 
work rather than challenge their 
thinking and practice. More and more 
we are seeing the word ‘sustainability’ 
being added to the titles of programs, 
project, activities, departments or 
units, however, few have actually 
been redesigned. Many of those who 
have struggled to understand this 
difference often refer to the concept 
of sustainability as ‘vague’ or tend 
to interpret the word ‘sustainability’ 
literally. They are not familiar with 
the literature or thinking that 
underpins this concept or recognise 
the sustainability movement which 
represents a particular intention 
- envisioning and negotiating change 
rather than ‘sustaining’ the status quo. 


Environmentalism vs Sustainability 
Some countries, such as Australia, 
New Zealand and the United States 
have struggled to differentiate 
between environmentalism and 
sustainability. Keith Wheeler’ 

argues that environmental groups 
have spent the last 40 years defining 
themselves against conservative values 
like cost-benefit accounting, smaller 
government, fewer regulations, 

and free trade and against anything 
thar will have a negative impact on 
environmental agendas. However, he 
believes that they often fail to articulate 
a coherent morality or alternative 
vision necessary for sustainability to 
be achieved. His thinking borrows 
much from a recent publication 

“The Death of Environmentalism’ 
which has stirred a debate within 

the environmental community (see 
Box 1.7). The authors argue that the 
environmental movement has not 
evolved with the times, and continues 
to use the strategies of the ‘60s and 
‘70s to fight, and for the most part 
lose, the environmental battles of 
today. This analysis could be applied to 
the recent events related to logging and 
forest protection in Tasmania. Michael 
Shellengburger and Ted Nordhaus go 
on to argue that ‘we will never be able 
to turn things around as long as we 
understand our failures as essentially 
tactical, and make proposals that are 
essentially technical’, 


Morgan Williams, the Parliamentary 
Commissioner for the Environment 
in New Zealand? has recognised this 
view and explicitly summarised the 
difference between environmentalism 
and sustainability: 


“The last two decades has seen 
a major shift in thinking from 


environmentalism to sustainable 
development. It has been suggested 
that environmentalism is mostly a | 
movement against some things - for 

example stopping pollution and othe: 

harmful activities - while sustainable 
development takes a more proactive 

approach towards positive outcomes. 

It is very forward thinking. It aims 

to do things differently in the first 

place, instead of just cleaning up the 
symptoms of underlying problems.’ 


Progress Towards Sustainability 

No country is sustainable or has come 
close to becoming sustainable. There 
is no proven recipe for success. As 
Prescott Allen reminds us ‘making 
progress towards (sustainability) is like 
going to a country we have never bee: 
to before... We do not know what th: 
destinations will be like, we cannot t: 
how to get there’? (see Box 1.8). 


Given this context, the international 
community has come to recognise 
that sustainability is essentially 

an ongoing learning process that 
actively involves stakeholders in 
creating their vision, action and 
reviewing changes“, UNESCO 
released a document at the World 
Summit for Sustainable Development 
entitled ‘From Rio to Johannesburg: 
Lessons Learnt from a Decade of 
Commitment which acknowledges 
that achieving sustainability is indeed 
a process of learning (see Box 1.9) 
which helps us grow in understanding 
sustainability, human motivations 
and visions and thus how to progress 
towards sustainability. 


This interpretation of sustainability 
supports the use of learning 
approaches such as mentoring, 
facilitation, participative inquiry, 


l2 on a path towards long-term sustainability 
hift in thinking and new approaches to making 
il and environmental decisions. It will require 
is a future shaped by a strong knowledge base 
in and natural capital on an equal footing with 


il, informs public debate and ensures integrated 


nada (2004, p3) 


ssential to change the way we think. All 
it change will fail if we do not transform 


p.188) 


1e paradigm of progress is being challenged 
jormation: the conviction that we are still ‘on 
future by the conviction that we are now 
ther off it; the view that economic, social and 
| problems are ‘glitches’ we can iron out of the 
c view that the problems are systemic and require 


n change,’ 


998, p.5) 


"Untornately, few executives in other businesses grasp the 
fundamental paradigm shift that sustainable development 
requires. Blinded by long-held mental models, they fail to 
fundamentally alter the ways in which their organisations 
produce goods and services. They believe that sustainability 


simply involves better controls, marginal improvements or the 


‘efficiencies’ within their existing business models.” 


Dappelt (20035, p.2) 
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A Shift in Think 


"Such new paradigms involve embracing uncertainty in 
a rapidly changing world and realising that unless there 
is deep change, there may not be any significant future 
to talk about...sustainable development...provides a 
radical challenge, which an organisation can grasp if 
they are willing to challenge power and resources to 
develop new structures in a sustainable way. At the heart 
of that reconstruction is the need for organisations to 
define and develop new systems which will lead the 
organisation to develop flexible ways of carrying out 
strategic delivery...there is a need for change in the way 
an organisation does business... . Essentially, this means 
changing the paradigm ... in a way which is consistent 
with sustainable development and all the various 
elements of that concept." 


SustainUs (2005) 


"Sustainable development requires active and 
knowledgeable citizens, and caring and informed 
decision makers capable of making the right choices 
about the complex and interrelated economic, social and 
environmental issues human society is facing. To achieve 
this requires the broader process of social change known 
as social learning, or what the OECD calls ‘enhancing 
societal capacity for the environment’. This involves not 
only specific education and training programmes but 
also the use of policy and legislation as opportunities 

for teaching and encouraging new forms of personal, 
community and corporate behaviour. Social learning 
also involves reflection... on the appropriateness of the 
mental models and assumptions that have traditionally 
guided thinking and behaviour.’ 


UNESCO (2002, p. 7) 
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a Box 1.7 
The Death of Environmentalism: 
A Response from the 
Environmental Movement 


Green leaders have countered the arguments 
that environmentalism is at death's door, 
saying that the claims are greatly exaggerated. 
However, before the book was released, a 
debate was emerging in the environmental 
community about how the environmental 
movement could be more effective. In 
response to the book Carl Pope, executive 
director of the Sierra Club argues thar these 
assertions have set the environmental debates 
back, not moved it forward, Dan Carol, 
believes that the arguments contained in this 
book are merely a provocative device and 
that essentially it comes down to a difference 
in philosophy about how ro catalyze change. 
“Do you catalyze change by creating destruction, 
or by showing the way? Do you want to 
highlight failure or do you want to highlight 
success?" In his opinion you can't be both a 
provocateur and a movement builder? 


= Box 1.8 
Progress Towards Sustainability 


In an attempt to assess progress towards 
sustainability `The Wellbeing of Nations 
reported that: 


^...at present, no country is sustainable or 
even closer... Nobody knows how to meet 
these new demands. There is no proven recipe 
for success. In fact, no one has a clear sense 

of what success would be. Making progress 
towards ways of living that are desirable, 
equitable and sustainable is like going to a 
country we have never been to before with 

a sense of geography and the principles of 
navigation but without a map or compass. We 
do not know what the destinations will be like, 
we cannot tell how to get there, we are not 
even sure which direction to take." 


Prescott-Allen (2001, p.2) 


SSS IES) 


= Box 1.9 
A Process of Learning for 
Sustainability 


“Since 1992, an international consensus 
has emerged that achieving sustainable 
development is essentially a process of 
learning. At major UN conferences of 

the 1990s, including those on human 
rights in Vienna (1993), population and 
development in Cairo (1994), small island 
developing states in Barbados (1994), 
social development in Copenhagen (1995), 
women in Beijing (1995), food security 

in Rome (1996), and human settlements 
in Istanbul (1996), the critical role of 
education was stressed. Just as we learnt to 
live unsustainably, we now need to learn our 
way out - to learn how to live sustainably.’ 


UNESCO (2002, p.7) 


a Box 1.10 
Linking Learning and 
Sustainability 


Learning is vital to motivate and manage 
meaningful change for sustainability and has 
been recognised in a variety of ways: 


“Learning is a prerequisite if mankind is to be 
able to meet the challenges facing the world. 
What people learn and how they put it into 
practice is crucial for whether sustainable 
development can be achieved,’ 


Swedish Committee on Education for Sustainable 
Development (2004, p.1) 


"This century may well be one of. relearning 
on a grand scale - relearning how we Homo 
sapiens can sustain ourselves on a planet that. 
has limits.” 


Parliamentary Commissioner for the 
Environment, NZ (2004, p.4) 


An empirical study has been undertaken in 

an attempt to construct models of institutions 
for sustainability. Recognising the role of 
learning and supporting adaptive management 
approaches to change, this research argues that: 


^. sustainability is an ideal and not something 
likely to be fully achieved any time soon, It is a 
matter for ongoing social consideration at the 
most serious level, and requires mechanisms 

to accumulate experience and knowledge of 
decision-making so that learning may proceed 
into the far future’ 


Connor and Dovers (2002, p.10) 


See ee 


action learning and action reseai 
(see glossary) as a way of explori 
the sustainability agenda. These 
approaches enable people to reflc 
on their experiences, learn how tc 
make change and move forward. 
These concepts are not new to the 
organisational change literature 
which recognises that change whic 
is collaborative and context specific 
(such as that sought by sustainability 
must involve learning. Thus it is 
not surprising to find that learning 
based change has a strong premise 
in the organisational change for 
sustainability literature or that an 
organisation that is aligned with 
sustainability is often defined as a 
learning organisation* (see Box 1.1( 


The Role of Education and 
Learning in the Transition to 
Sustainability 

Since the Rio Summit, a number 
of documents have clearly valued 
the role of education and learning 
the achievement of sustainability 
However, interpretations of 
these terms, by the sustainability 
community, have evolved over tii 
(see Box 1.11). 


Initial interpretations focused 

on the education system and 

the importance of reorienting 
teaching approaches, curricula 

and examinations to address 
sustainability. These interpretations 
also focused on the importance 

of sustainability literacy and 
persuading people to embrace 
sustainability. 


More recently, education in the 
context of sustainability is being 
understood as a process rather than 
a message or level which must be 
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achieved (see box 1.12). It is seen as a 


process which motivates and engages 
people in creating sustainable 
futures. Ir is interpreted not only as 
a proce hich builds competence 
but also as a change strategy which 
will assist people and organisations 
to move towards sustainability (see 
Box 1.1 \ stronger focus on 
informal lear ning approaches has 
been accompanied with increasing 
use of the cerm ‘learning’ in place of 
‘education’ within the sustainability 
discourse. This evolution has 
encouraged some environmental 
educators ro rethink their role in 
achieving environmental outcomes. 
They have been challenged to 
consider how to adopt the two 
differing aspects of learning for 
sustainability approaches - capacity 
building and learning based change 


(see Box 1.14). 


Capacity Building 

Capacity building for sustainability 
is increasingly important in 
building knowledge and skills for 
sustainability as well as enhancing 
public participation in resolving 
issues. Capacity building consists of 
Participative training which can take 
place through a course, workshop 
or in-situ mentoring support. The 
focus is on the development of the 
individual and/or the organisation, 


The international literature confirms 
that learning for sustainability 
Programs must be based on a clear 
understanding, not only of the 
current status of the environment, 
but also of the social and 

€conomic context within which 

our environmental decisions are 
made‘. Often understanding this 
social context and its direct and 


= Box 1.11 
Education as a Tool for Change 


"Education not only informs pcople, it 

can change them. As a means for personal 
enlightenment and for cultural renewal, 
education is not only central to sustainable 
development, it is humanity's best hope and 
most effective means in the quest to achieve 
sustainable development.’ 


UNESCO (2002, p.8) 


m Box 1.12 
Purposes of Education 


‘Sustainable development requires active 
and knowledgeable citizens and caring 

and informed decision-makers capable of 
making the right choices about the complex 
and interrelated economic, social and 
environmental issues human society is facing. 
To achieve this requires the broader process 
of social change known as social learning, or 
what the OECD calls ‘enhancing societal 
capacity for the environment’. This involves 
not only specific education and training 
programmes but also the use of policy and 
legislation as opportunities for teaching 

and encouraging new forms of personal, 
community and corporate behaviour. Social 
learning also involves reflection - on the 
appropriateness of the mental models and 
assumptions that have traditionally guided 
thinking and behaviour.” 


UNESCO (2002, p.7) 


m Box 1.13 
Beyond Messages 


“We hardly ever come across anybody who 
does not think that sustainable development 
in the broadest sense is a good idea and 
something which everyone should sign up 
for. We are not coming across resistance in 
that sense, so that leads us to believe that 
time spent exhorting people or persuading 
people is actually wasted really. What people 
arc looking for is a way of finding out how it 
is that they can actually make a contribution 
themselves. They need to be shown that.’ 


Dr Andy Johnstone, Head of Education and 
Learning at Forum for the Future cited in 
House of Commons, Environmental Audit 
Committee (2005, p.13) 


‘Just throwing the term out at people does 
strike them dumb in a lot of ways and 
makes it really difficult, but if you can give 
them a hook then you can draw them into 

a wider arena and a broader understanding 
and that, from our experiences is a much 
better way to get people to understand about 
this big term. ..it is a way of thinking...we 
think about it as being a tool to help in the 
decision-making process.’ 


Rebecca Dawson cited in House of Commons, 
Environmental Audit Committee (2005, p.16) 


m Box 1.14 
Challenging Mental Models 
Through Education 


“Education for Sustainability is recognized as 
a key tool in achieving the goals of ecological 
sustainable development. It is vital to help 
us not only build motivation and capacity to 
take action but also to challenge the mental 
models which have driven us to unsustainable 
development, In order to challenge the 
mental models which underpin our actions 
and decision-making processes we need to 
be given opportunities to reflect and learn 
from experience and to question our current 
predispositions. This involves more than 
merely developing environmental knowledge 
or literacy.’ 


Cooke and Tilbury (2004, p.4) 
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TLLLLLLLLTTLTEITLLTLILLUITLCETYLCETTCLEEET CUT TITT LINT ECITEHITTETPTCETTTETTTTETTTETTTETTIT 
"Sustainable development is about how to meet the needs of 
Canadians today, without compromising the ability of future 
generations to meet their needs. It is not an end point, but 
an approach to decision-making. It recognizes that social, 
economic, and environmental issues are interconnected, and 
that decisions must incorporate each of these aspects if they 
are to be good decisions in the longer term. It is an approach 
that will help Canadians achieve a healthy environment, a 
prosperous economy, a high standard of living, and a vibrant 
and just society for current and future generations.’ 


Environment Canada (2004, p.iv) Sustainable Development 
Strategy 2004-2006. 


TOT T TT TTD 


‘Social prosperity amounts to more than just material 
progress. Striking a balance between social progress and the 
natural environment is at least as important. The balance 
between material progress, social improvement and the 
quality of the living environment provides the key to 
sustainable development. If that balance is disturbed this 
will lead in due course to distorted growth, both spiritual 
and material. Unbridled growth and waste must be avoided 
where the available space and ecological assets are shared. 

by many people in the Netherlands. That calls for rules 
but, above all, for the encouragement and direction of 
developments.” 


Government of Holland (2002) ‘Working on confidence: a matter 


of engagement Strategic agreement for CDA, LPE VVD coalition 
Cabinet 3 July 2002. 


CUTTER CC 

"This is the country where our actions for environme: ! 
issues will boost the economic growth while the 
resultant economic growth will further improve the 
environment...members of the society must make a 
concerted effort to have a desirable vision for the future, 
develop a feeling of mutual trust and cooperate with 
each other, share roles, and steadfastly fulfil their own 
social responsibility as a consumer, educator, business 
operator, government official, etc... The vision... 
declares 2025, the year when the children born in this 
fiscal year will celebrate the coming-of-age, as one of th. 
goal lines of the efforts to make Japan a “healthy, rich 
and beautiful environmentally-advanced country,’ 


Ministry of the Environment, Japan (2004, p1) Vision 
a Virtuous Circle for Environment and Economy in Jap. 
Toward a healthy, rich and beautiful environmentally- 
advanced country. 


ST TTT LELOUCH TEA ART TT 


‘Poland is becoming a country, which respects the n 
for a rational use of Earth's resources. This is being d 
through limiting the use of non-renewable resource 
and through abandoning tendencies and actions, whi h 
impoverish the world’s natural assets..... We should 
also alter our views on progress and prosperity, putting 
more attention on people's spiritual needs. Caring fo: 
the quality of life and our surroundings comes with the 
obligation to address numerous problems associated 
with urban and industrial development, immoderate 
use of vehicles and information technology, excessive 
exploitation of ecosystems, or the search for new energy 
sources. Another obligation is to eliminate the causes 
and consequences of famine, intolerance, violence, 
natural disasters, and negative demographic processes.’ 


Ministry of the Environment, Poland (2001, PZ) Through 
Education to Sustainable Development: A national 
environmental education strategy, 
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contributes to consumer choice and the health of the whole 
UAH TE nation. A place where we manage the land in a way that 


: huge opportunity for New Zealand, a tiny recognises its many functions...; where we seek to promote 
our million innovative people enjoying biodiversity on land and in our seas... Through the practice 
indscapes and a benign climate, to learn along of sustainable development, economic, environmental and 

iway. We could, and should, be the first in social, we will achieve this vision." 


' become a truly environmentally sustainable : f E 
lo this, we: need learning that is focused on Department of Environment, Food and Rural Affairs (DEFRA), UK 


ife, and on the opportunities to design and (2004, p.i) Working for the Essentials of Life 
ustainable ways of achieving it. We need to 

ic is important to live within natures limits 

icrstand the many factors that contribute to Whilst the context of where, and how, these visions are 
sle practices and lifestyles. This learning needs applied vary from one nation to the next they all address 


embedded in all bur fora andata certain core concepts such as intergenerational equity, 
lucation. In fact, it needs to bea core part of — ecological sustainability, fair distribution of wealth, 


ss society, necessitating a metamorphosis of COmmunity participation and access to resources. All of these 
current education and learning constructs. concepts are universally applicable irrespective of geography, 
politics or national wealth and are the backbone of achieving 
a better quality of life. Understanding the importance 

of these concepts is the first stage, the second, and most 
critical action is to use them to create a national vision of 
sustainability. At the strategic level, this stage is considered 
critical to the achievement of sustainability and its worth has 
been recognised and acted upon by these leading nations. 


ustainability' is often used in very different 
vastly different things. Sustainability in 

s the goal of sustainable development - an 
:est to improve the quality of people's lives 

idings and to prosper without destroying the 

ting systems. Like other important concepts 

lity’ and ‘justice’ sustainability can be 


is both a destination and a journey.’ Australia does not have a simple articulated vision for 


sustainability; it does however have many authoritative 

«ry Commissioner for the Environment (PCE), documents as well as official Australian and state government 
i p.4) See Change: Learning and education for documents which offer sustainability frameworks. These 
ility. include: “Hope for the Future: The Western Australia 
j Sustainability Strategy”; che ‘Sydney Metropolitan Strategy *; 
and ‘Our Environment, Our Future: Victorias Environmental 
Sustainability Framework". The closest Australia has come 
to a national vision for sustainability is the “National Strategy. 
vision of the future is of a world in which climate for Ecological Sustainable Development developed in 1992 


ULL 0 


ange and environmental degradation are recognised and endorsed by the Council of Australian Governments. The 
and addressed by all nations and where low carbon strategy identifies core objectives and guiding principles and 
emissions and the efficient use of environmental sets out the broad strategic framework to guide government 
resources are at the heart of the whole way of life. policy and decision-making. However, the National Strategy 
Where here, in the UK, rural communities are diverse, has not been as influential as anticipated. Critics point to how 
economically and environmentally viable, and socially it did ‘not tell us what we have to do to achieve ecological 
inclusive with high quality public services and real sustainability ^t. 


opportunities for all. A country where the food, fishing 
and farming industries are not dependent on output 
related subsidies, but work closely together and with. 
Government to produce safe, nutritious food which 


iew of E 
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m Box 1.15 
Learning based Change for 
Sustainability in LA21 


Members of a local community come 
together to plan for a better quality of life 
within their area. In order to move towards 
a better future, resolve existing conflicts and 
develop realistic action plans, those involved 
learn, reflect and negotiate visions for their 
community. Skilled facilitators provide 
informal structured learning opportunities 
during meetings and create a culture of 
participation, engagement and ownership 
necessary for implementing sustainability at 
the local level. 


m Box 1.16 
Defining Education and Learning 


"Learning is a process that influences the 

way pcople think, feel and act, We learn 
through experiences throughout our entire 
lives. Learning happens consciously and 
subconsciously. We often learn by interacting 
with people and our environment. 


Education, of course, is closely connected 

to learning, The word ‘education’ comes 

from the Latin words educare, meaning to 
rear or foster and educere meaning to draw 
out or develop. Over time, its meaning has 
changed significantly and today its usually 
associated with the formal education system. 
But because we learn throughout our lives, 
it's important to look beyond education in 
schools., .it is important to remember that we 
learn not just as isolated individuals. Learning 
and education takes place within a social 
context, and organisations are also involved 

in learning." 


Parliamentary Commissioner for the 
Environment, NZ (2004,p. 1) 


indirect links with environmental 
outcomes is not an easy task, Capacity 
building therefore plays an important 
role in developing people' ability 

to understand sustainability in an 
integrative way and to develop skills to 
enact change. Inherent in this ability 

is the individual’s values, skill set, 
motivation and capacity to effectively 
contribute to processes of change. 


This type of capacity building goes 
beyond developing environmental 
literacy or sustainability awareness, It 
builds competencies in individuals, 
groups and organisations to recognise 
the systemic way in which the 

world works and the fundamental 
changes required to the way people 
view and evaluate their lives*. This 
form of capacity building challenges 
linear models which assume that 
increased levels of knowledge or 
positive attitudinal change leads to 
‘behaviour’ change. People, and indeed 
sustainability are complex. Issues are 
interwoven and understanding the 
social contexts within which decisions 
and actions are taken is vital. These 
concepts associated with capacity 
building are explored further in section 
1.3 of this volume. 


Learning Based Change for 
Sustainability 

Learning based strategies consist of an 
informal collaborative but structured 
process which uses action learning, 
reflection and change to improve 
the effectiveness of an organisation, 
program or action plan. 


This approach acknowledges that it is 
difficult to educate for sustainability 
when the conceptual pathway to 
sustainable development is not clear. 
‘The quest for sustainability demands 


new approaches and new learning | er 
than focusing solely on new knowl: 


Learning for sustainability provides 
opportunities for people to engage i 
reflection upon preferred futures anc 
defining their vision for sustainable 
development. From this process of 
envisioning, individuals and groups 
can then determine their own relevant 
and realistic pathway to sustainable 
development. Important parts of the 
envisioning process are sharing these 
visions and pathways, learning of other 
ideas and solutions and attempting to 
resolve differences in expectations. 


This learning based strategy approach 

is used by some educators in LA21 
processes (see Box 1.15) and other 
planning initiatives where participan: 
are seen as learners as well as 
contributors. Facilitators provide 
informal learning opportunities, 
whereby participants are not only 
brought together to be consulted o: 
share opinions they are also encour: d 
to explore, critically reflect and 
negotiate action plans for sustainal ity. 
Learning occurs, though it may no 

be an explicit purpose, as participants 
clarify their own values, ideas and plans 
for action during a well facilitated 
process. This means that not only will 
participants personally gain more from 
the process, but also, the resulting 
outcome will be a better one - morc 


realistic and effective. 


A learning based strategy approach has 
also proved valuable to organisations 
seeking to realign themselves towards 
sustainability. Some corporate 
organisations have moved on from 

a compliance approach (i.e. where 


environmental considerations 


re 


only of concern if obliged by law) 
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Internatio 


- 


of "Agenda 21’, the action blueprint from 
rth Summit in 1992, advocated the pivotal 
tion in the achievement of sustainability. 
y of the use of terms ‘education’, ‘public 
nd ‘training’ within Agenda 21 positioned 
centre stage in building a sustainable future. 
fundamental for achieving progress in the 


ountries from both North and South agreed 
in was critical for promoting sustainable 
ind interpreted it as a process for increasing 
ind ability of the people to address 


ind development issues“. 


>! Rio plus 5 in 1997, UNESCO reported 
1 seemed to be ‘the forgotten priority of Rio’ 
ad been little national reporting of action 
nding. It was at this time that interpretations 
on here began to move beyond awareness 
ards capacity building. Entering the education 
vere also interpretations of education as a 
licy instrument for change. 


he Commission for Sustainable Development 
y the UN to monitor the follow-up decisions 
y the Earth Summit) concluded during its 4% 
» that "in order to change unsustainable production 
insumption patterns and lifestyles, it (is) essential 
* great emphasis to the role of education for 
ustuinable development”, It reiterated the key role that 
formal education systems must play in the achievement 
of sustainable development but also stressed the need to 
recognise the role of informal education in the community 
and in the family, These statements reflected a broader 
interpretation of education within this context which was 
gaining ground across the globe. 


acino Education thi 
nal'Sustainability Doc 


* The momentum stimulated by the Rio Earth Summit 
in 1992 and “Agenda 21’ was revitalised at the World 
Summit for Sustainable Development which 
took place in Johannesburg in 2002. Discussions 
at the Summit reflected how education in the 
context of sustainability had evolved from former 
years, where it was mostly about reorienting formal 
systems and training, towards capacity building 
and learning based strategies for change. It was no 
longer just about becoming sustainability literate 
or receiving qualifications in this area. It was also 
about understanding education as an approach to 
making change within our families, communities, 
organisations and authorities. 


* The Johannesburg Summit culminated in the UN. 
declaring che Decade of Education for Sustainable 
Development, which is to be celebrated from 
2005-2014. The Draft “International Implementation 
Scheme for the Decade interprets education as a 
strategic process which can challenge unsustainability 
in our societies, 
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m Box 1.17 
Commitment to Education 


“Whilst we have reservations about the 
inappropriate use and, indeed, overuse of the 
term ‘sustainability’ we have to conclude that 
what holds back the progress of education in 
environmental matters is not really a problem 
with terminology, whether it be Sustainable 
Development, Education for Sustainable 
Development, Environmental Education or 
something else, but rather its application, 
and the fundamental lack of commitment to 
the basic principle on the part of those with 
responsibility for promoting it and educating 
us about it." 


House of Commons Environmental Audit 
Committee (2005, para. 23) 


to one of improving environmental 
performance (i.e. greater resource 
efficiency and reduced costs). Some 
have taken a step further and embraced 
social responsibility (i.e. establishing a 
culture that is committed to meeting 
stakeholder' interests and needs - not 
just shareholder's needs). However, the 
more forward thinking organisations 
recognise that to genuinely embrace 
sustainability requires transforming 
the governance structures of an 
organisation and developing a culture 
of a learning organisation?. Learning 
based strategies are used to achieve 
this goal. In this context, internal and 
external stakeholders are provided with 
learning opportunities to not only 
reflect upon their role in achieving 
sustainability within the organisation 
and how to influence change, but also 
to help define a vision of sustainability 
for the organisation. 


Underpinning learning based 
approaches to sustainability is the 
recognition that sustainability is a 
collaborative learning process which 
encourages exploration of new ideas 
and tools as well as critical reflection 
upon experience and assumptions that 
influence change towards sustainability. 


Education or Learning for 
Sustainability? 

Morgan Williams, the New Zealand 
Parliamentary Commissioner for 

the Environment argued that ‘subtle 
shifts in language often conceal more 
fundamental shifts in meaning and 
understanding. It is therefore important 
to consider how words are used and 
why’. This report often uses the term 
‘learning for sustainability’ to refer 

to an approach which is relevant to a 
variety of areas of learning, including 
Environmental Education (EE). 


Although, the terms 'education 

for sustainability’ and ‘learning 

for sustainability’ can be used 
interchangeably, there are subtle 
differences in meaning (see Box 

1.16). Some educators choose specific 
terms to focus attention upon, or 
differentiate between, different aspects 
ty of 


is in 


of these processes and thus a va 


labels are used to describe variatic 
a process (see ‘Focus On: What is in a 
Label?’ on page 15). What matters is 
not what label is used, but what is done 
as part of this process and h ich 
commitment there is to dedicaring 
time and resources to this pr: 


sustainability (see Box 1.17) 


The UN Decade of Educa: 
Sustainable Development 

Despite recognition of the c: 

role that education and learn) must 
play in the achievement of sustainable 
development at the global level, che 
full potential of these processes has not 
been realised to date. For example, the 
Rio Summit called for all countries to 


develop and implement an education 
for sustainable development strategy 
by 2002. To date, only a handful 

of nations have drafted strategic 
frameworks for advancing this process 
at the national level*', 


It was the lobbying efforts of many 
international governmental and 
non-governmental organisations in 
the lead up to the World Summit 

on Sustainable Development which 
raised the profile of education and 
ensured it featured significantly 
within the Plan of Implementation 
agreed at Johannesburg. Those at the 
World Summit not only confirmed 
its importance but also recommended 
the United Nations General Assembly 
consider adopting a Decade of 
Education for Sustainable Development. 
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th Session, 2002, the 
sembly adopted a 
in 57/254 to declare the 


! Education for Sustainable 
nent (UNDESD) from 

014 (see Box 1.18). The 

in of the Decade is a world 
ryone has the opportunity to 
»m education and learning for 
age. This translates into five 
for the Decade, to: 


enhanced profile to 
ion and learning in change 
sustainable development; 


links, networks and 
tion among stakeholders 
ition on sustainable 


ment issues; 


! space and opportunity 
ining and promoting 
on of change towards 
table development - through 
ning and education; 


ter increased quality of teaching 


id learning in education for 
ustainable development; and 


e) develop strategies at every level to 
strengthen capacity in education 
for sustainable development.’ 


‘The UN General Assembly Resolution 
57/254, designated UNESCO as the 
lead agency to promote the Decade 
and requested that UNESCO: 


i) develop a draft International 
Implementation Scheme to clarify it’s 
relationship with existing educational 
processes including ‘Education for All’; 


ii) develop the scheme in 
consultation with the UN, 
international organisations, 
governments, NGOs and other 
stake holders; and 


iii) provide guidance for 
governments to incorporate 
concrete measures to promote 
ESD in national education plans. 


In August 2004, UNESCO 
released its ‘Draft International 
Implementation Scheme’, This 
scheme identified a number of 
priority areas including poverty 
alleviation; gender equality; health 
promotion; the conservation and 
protection of the natural resource 
base upon which social economic 
development depends; rural 
transformation; human rights; 
peace; international understanding; 
cultural and linguistic diversity 
and the potential of Information 
and Communication Technologies 
(ICTs). The draft Scheme was 
consolidated into a shorter form 
providing more of a strategic focus 
on the implementation of the 
Decade and this was approved at the 
UNESCO Executive Board session 
in September 2005. The Asia-Pacific 
region released its strategy for 

the Decade in July 20055" (see 

Box 1.19). This was based on the 
concepts of the draft scheme and 
on the needs and priorities of 
stakeholders in the region. 


The UNESCO Draft 
Implementation Scheme strongly 
advocates for partnerships in the 
Decade's implementation. It argues 
the need and outlines a partnership 
approach to the development of 
action plans. It sees partnerships 


m Box 1.18 
The Aims of the Decade 


“The outcomes of the Johannesburg Summit 
and the establishment of a Decade of 
Education for Sustainable Development affirm 
the need to integrate sustainable development 
into education systems at all levels in order 
for education to be a key agent for change. 
The Decade aims to promote education as 
the basis for sustainable human society and to 
strengthen international cooperation towards 
the development of innovative policies, 
programmes and practices of education for 
sustainable development (ESD). 


Governments have been invited to consider 
the inclusion of measures to implement 

the Decade of Education for Sustainable 
Development in their respective educational 
strategies and action plans by 2005, taking 
into account the international implementation 
scheme to be prepared by UNESCO.” 


UNESCO (20034, p.1) 


m Box 1.19 
Asia-Pacific Regional Strategy 


The working paper for the Asia-Pacific 
Regional Strategy for Education for Sustainable 
Development (ESD) serves to guide the 
implementation of ESD throughout the region. 
"The Strategy is an open document designed 

to be adaprable for revision to the changing 
needs of its stakeholders. Using collaboration 
and networking as underlying key elements the 
Strategy explores the following core issues of 
ESD which have been drafted on the basis of 


various initiatives and events in the region: 


Information and Awareness 

* Knowledge Systems 

* Environmental Protection and Management 
* Peace and Equity 

Local Context 

* Transformation 

* Culture 

* Cross Cutting Issues and Themes 
* Health 

* Environmental Education 

* Engagement of Leaders 


UNESCO Asia and Pacific Regional Bureau for 
Education (2005, p.4) 
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m Box 1.20 
Challenges of the Decade 


UNESCO has identified significant challenges 
for the Decade: 


* Better integration of education for 
sustainable development into relevant 
development policies and national action 
plans. This involves improved coordination 
among the concerned Ministries, 


* Development of guidelines on education 
for sustainable development. 


* Emphasising education for sustainable 
development in nonformal as well as 
formal education. 


* Strengthening institutional capacity 
building and professional development 
processes for improved planning and 
implementation of education for 
sustainable development. 


* Increasing monitoring, evaluation and 
reporting of sustainable development 
education initiatives and their outcomes 
and impacts. 


* Increasing attention to the sustainability 
of initiatives so that policies, programmes 
and activities are embedded in long- 
term education plans and financial 
arrangements. 


UNESCO (2003, p.6) 


SSE SS STE 


as important not only for enhancing 
participation, ownership and commitment 

but also for the successful implementation 
and maximum impact of activities for the 
UNDESD. A key outcome sought by the 
Decade is the integration of education for 
sustainable development into all development 
planning (see Box 1.20). 


The Decade will offer further opportunities 
for environmental educators to reflect on, 
share experiences of and learn about the 
implications of sustainable development. By 
the end of the Decade it will be important 
to assess how far education and learning 
have contributed to transforming the way 
organisations, businesses and personal 


and collective lives have shifted towards 


sustainability. 


s have been used by policy-makers and educators to acknowledge 
ds sustainability in Environmental Education. 


c terms "Environmental Education’ and others listed in Box 1.21 are 
;cably to describe similar work. Sometimes there are differences in 
pproach of initiatives. 


crm /earning rather than ‘education’ to define their work because 
1 is associated with schools, whereas the broader concept of 

to it taking place at all levels and in all contexts - outside schools, 
ces and in the community. 


‘vim sustainability rather than ‘sustainable development’, In 
rm ‘sustainability’ has gained greater currency as it is seen as 
> a country which has already ‘developed’. However, critics are 
the issues relating to planning, consumption 

ality of life associated with ‘development are overlooked in 

ecological and resource management issues. 


he word Environmental Education because they believe that 
or Sustainability’ is Environmental Education but with a more 
[hey perceive it as a new approach to Environmental Education. 
choose to use the term “Education for Sustainability’ believe thar it 
to move away from traditional Environmental Education practices 
focused on creating positive environmental experiences with nature, 
; ecological knowledge and changing values or attitudes of individuals 
sore on sustainable actions and lifestyle choices and systemic, rather 
vidual, change needed to move to a sustainable society. 


im sustainable education popularised by Stephen Sterling** puts the 

sis on the quality of education and suggests the need for culture change in 
education based around an ecological and systemic view. This term has mostly 
been used to refer to formal education, Many use the term sustainable futures 
to emphasise che importance of futures thinking and looking forward through a 


process of education. 


ph 


In this series, the term Learning for sustainability is used and is understood to 

be an approach to EE, It is treated synonymously with the terms ‘education for 
sustainability’ or ‘education for sustainable development’, The authors do however, 
distinguish between education (or learning) about sustainability (developing 
understanding and awareness ) and education (or learning) for sustainability 

(the process of engaging people in actions toward sustainability). Learning for 
sustainability aims to go beyond individual ‘behaviour’ change and seeks to engage 
and empower people to implement systemic changes. 


WI 
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Box 1.21 
Labels 


‘Environmental Education for a 
Sustainable Future" 
Environment Australia (2000); Woods (2004). 


"Learning for Sustainability" 

NSW Government (2002); Government of 
Canada (2002); Parliamentary Commissioner 
Sor the Environment, NZ (2004). 


“Education for Sustainability" 
Huckle and Sterling (1996); UNSW (1999); 
Tilbury and Wortman (2004). 


“Education for Sustainable Development’ 
IUCN (2003); UNESCO (2004); UNECE 
(2004); Malone et al (2004); Tilbury (2004). 


‘Education for a Sustainable Future’ 
UNESCO EPD (1997); Fien (2001) 


‘Sustainable Education’ 
Sterling (2001). 
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The language of sustainability crept 

into the discourses of environmental 
educators as early as the 1980s. This 
can be linked to the influence of the 


‘education for sustainable development 


agenda arising out of international 
efforts led by UNESCO, IUCN and 
OECD”. How 


twenty years before this influence was 


n it took some 


seen more widely in EE programs and 


practice?, 


In an initial stage, environmental 
educators efforts to address 
sustainability were limited to 
bringing socio-cultural and economic 
dimensions into the content of their 
work. Their approach to teaching and 
learning about the issues had not 
changed significantly and the rhetoric 
of education 'for' the environment, 
which was gaining increasing support 
within the 


iE community, had not 
been translated into practice'. This 


meant that learners were developing 
increasing awareness about the 

ues and 
links with sustainability but they were 


complexity of environmental i 


not necessarily developing the ‘critical’ 
skills to respond to the challenge of 
sustainability (see Box 1.22). 


1990s that 
the implications of the ‘for’ approaches 
to EE in terms of pedagogical change 


It was not until the early 


were understood more widely. 

Some began to ask questions as 

to whether these approaches were 
merely broadening the scope of EE or 
questioning its underpinning paradigm 
(see Figure 1.1). Others took issue with 
their influence, interpreting the word 


‘for’ literally and thus labelling them as 


® Box 1.22 


Traditional vs Critical Approaches to EE 


Traditional 


© Passing on knowledge and raising awareness 


of issues 
* Teaching attitudes and values 
© Seeing people as the problem 
e Single Actions 


* More focus on individual and personal change 


* Integration 
e Problem-solving 


* Sending messages 


Adapted from Tilbury (2004c) 


Critical 


e Understanding and getting to the root 


of issues 
e Encouraging values clarification 
* Seeing people as agents of change 
© Learning for Change 


us on structural and 


* More fe 


institutional change 
* Innovation 
* Creating alternative futures 


* Creating opportunities for reflection, 
negotiation and participation 


Figure 1.1 


EE in Transition: Broadening the Scope or a New Paradigm? 


Change of 
individual 


behaviour 


Ecological 


awareness 
knowledge 
understanding 


skills 


Emotional 


Change 

social-economic- 
Political political 
structures and 


liefstyles 


equity, justice, 

n democ racy, 

Ethical 
respect, action 


competence, 


To new ESD? 


Hesselink et al (2000, p.14) 
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pr : or indoctrination rather 
I ition® (see Box 1.23). 
Ir b Jickling wrote an 
e he argued he did 
f is children to be 
sustainability®, In 
e fuelled fears that 
would be promoted 
rather than a contested 
explored. This 
rage of articles from 
nd internationally 
ironmental educators 
! that the focus of the 
hes to EE was on the 
t of critical thinking, 
thought as well as 
irticipation skills to 
istainability issues. The 
y argued was not to be 
iterally. Underpinning 
ches was a need to 
4 awareness raising 
nent of knowledge 
a ‘inability towards more 
| y and empowering 
ay s“, As the discourse 
a | with the ‘for’ approaches 
x creasingly present 


wit! c international literature 
com ut of IUCN, OCED and 
UNI ), acceptance grew within 
the EE communitys, Education 
and learning for sustainability 


signalled a new approach (see Box 
1.24), which would challenge 
thinking and practice in EE and 
which faced structural barriers 


common across sectors and cultures 
(see Box 1.25). 


The learning for sustainability 
approach examines how people, 
organisations and institutions can 
live in sustainable ways**. It is about 
empowering people to contribute 
to a better future through mindset 
changes, critical reflection and 
building of new skills. It goes 
beyond awareness raising, the 
challenging of values and attitudes, 


= Box 1.23 
Education for the Environment 


Education for the environment moves beyond 
education in and abour the environment 
approaches (see glossary) to focus on 
equipping learners with the necessary skills to 
be able to take positive action. 


The education for the environment approach 
promotes critical reflection and has an overt 
agenda of social change. It aims to promote 
lifestyle changes that are more compatible 
with sustainability. It seeks to build capacity 
for active participation in decision-making 
for sustainability. 


In theory, there is little difference between 
this approach and the learning for 
sustainability approach to EE. Both are 
associated in the literature with ‘critical’ 
approaches to EE, 


In practice, however, education for the 
environment is often interpreted as the 
involvement of learners in one-off events or 
individual actions (e.g. tree planting, picking 
up litter). They often do not equip learners 
with the skills to get to the root cause of 
unsustainability. 


m Box 1.24 
Changing Approaches to EE 


"In fact, sustainable development calls for 
additional and different processes than 
those traditionally thought of in education. 
‘The quest for sustainability demands new 
approaches to involve people rather than 
convey just a body of knowledge’ 


Earth Year Report (2002, p.12) 


-linear communication and information 
campaigns are least effective...don’t assume 
that information leads to awareness or 
awareness to action." 


House of Commons, Environmental Audit 
Committee (2005, p.16) 


"Education for Sustainable Development 

is an emerging but dynamic concept that 
encompasses a new vision of education that 
secks ro empower people of all ages to assume 
responsibility for creating a sustainable future." 


UNESCO (2002, p. 1) 


"Education for sustainability provides a tool 
to assist and engage us in negotiating this 
future and deciding the consequences of 
our decisions. This means that education is 
more than the traditional practice of EE, 
which focuses on teaching and learning 
about, in and for the environment. 
Instead, education for sustainability seeks a 
transformative role of education, in which 
people are engaged in a new way of seeing, 
thinking, learning and working. 


People are not only able to explore the 
relationship between their lives, the 
environment, social systems and institutions 
but also to become active participants and 
decision-makers in the change process.’ 


Tilbury and Wortman (2004, p.6) 
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m Box 1.25 
Barriers to Implementing 
Learning for Sustainability 


* ‘the dominant reductionist approach 
to understanding which emphasises 
separate subjects and abstract non-localised 
knowledge; 


@ the rise of market-based values in education 
which place emphasis on education in the 
service of the globalised economy; 


* lack of awareness or understanding 
of learning for sustainability by both 
policymakers and practitioners; 


* structural inertia in educational systems, 
particularly in the formal sector; and 


* the in-built resistance of paradigms to 
fundamental change.” 


Sterling (in press) 


® Box 1.26 
Attitudes and Values in EE 


The world's first intergovernmental 
conference on EE was organised by the 
UNESCO in cooperation UNEP and was 
convened in Tbilisi, Georgia (USSR) from 
October 14-26, 1977. 


The Conference Declaration endorsed by 
delegates identified a key aim of EE as that 
of helping: 'social groups and individuals 
acquire a set of values and feelings of concern 
for the environment and the motivation 

for actively participating in environmental 
improvement and protection.” 


Thilisi Declaration (1977 p.1) 


2S EE 


problem-solving or the development of 
action skills usually associated with EE. 


Learning for sustainability challenges 
EE in a number of ways: 


a) Getting to the Root of the Issues. 
Traditionally, while citizens have 
been active in the alleviation of 
environmental problems, they 
have not addressed issues of 
sustainability at source^. Learning 
for sustainability approaches 
challenge environmental educators 
to think beyond awareness raising 
and go beyond involving learners 

merely in one-off activities such as 
cleaning-up or the planting of trees. 
They encourage learners to develop 
critical and systemic thinking 
skills, enabling them to get to the 
core of the issues. This reflects 

the major shift in thinking from 
environmentalism to sustainability. 


It was argued earlier that 
environmentalism is mostly a 
movement against some things 

- for example, stopping pollution 
and other harmful activities - while 
sustainable development takes 

a more proactive and systemic 
approach towards positive 
outcomes”. It aims to do things 
differently in the first place, instead 
of just cleaning up the symptoms of 
underlying problems or tackling end 
of the pipeline issues. Dealing with 
the issue at source is an important 
aspect of this new approach to EE. 
Critical and systemic thinking play 
an important part in assisting people 
to identify the root of the issues and 


to work actively towards tryi ng to 
address these. 


Traditional approaches to EE have 
in practice, focussed on raising 
awareness and passing on important 
information about the issues and 


often involving people in specific 


actions. Learning for sustai 
takes this a step further, it pro des 
opportunities to reflect critic: on 
information and experiences 
it can inform decision-making | id 
enable sustainable practice. Section 
1.3 of this volume explores this 
greater depth. 


b) A Move Away from Attitudes 
and Values. 
‘The objective of acquiring a 
specific set of values and attitudes 
for the environment was deeply 
engrained within the EE discourse 
in the early years (see Box 1.26). 
Learning for sustainability does not 
engage directly with this objective. 
Instead, its focus is on developing 
thinking, clarifying values and 
enhancing participation skills. 
Some environmental educators ha: 
disputed whether it is possible, or 
right to, change a values system 
or indeed, whether there is any 
correlation between the values 
people articulate and their action: 
(see Box 1.27). People are comp! 
and there are often inconsistenci: 
between their values and actions. “or 
example, a person might drive their 
car to work even though they hav: 
environmental values and concerns 
about their contribution to climate 
change. There is no evidence that a 
particular values set will correspond 
with a set of specific actions. 


Similarly there is no direct link 
between those who have an 

affinity with nature and natural 
environments and their ability to 
contribute to sustainability within 
their personal and professional 
lives?. Having deeply engrained 
values for the environment does not 
mean that one has the competence 
to be engaged in effectively 
contributing to change for 
sustainability. This is an assumption 
that also underpins some current EE 


0 Sustainabilit 
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Volumes 2 and 3. of this 
ide examples of this. 


for sustainability 
ccognises these 

s which underpin 
approaches to EE and 
ises on clarifying values 
28) and empowering 
dev elop competence to 
zes in social settings to 
rainability?*. 


ople as Agents of Change 
n as the Problem. 
rograms are based on the 
it people's actions need 
cted' in order to address 
ntal and sustainability 
use strategies to 
ple’s behaviour and treat 
1e problem. Learning 
ibility adopts a different 
vhich sees people as 
hange who can be 
ed to create alternatives to 
t situation. The focus is 
ting opportunities which 
build people's capacity as 
change in working towards 
bility”. 


Learning for sustainability does 

not rely on experts to determine 
how people should behave or 

how they should think, rather 

it promotes the learner's active 
engagement in decision-making 
and developing policy. This helps 
people gain ownership of the 
decisions, acceptance of the policy 
and commitment to the actions 
chosen. Bjarne Brunn Jensen's 

work has focused on mapping this 
shift between seeing people as the 
problem and seeing people as agents 
of change (see box 1.29). He argues 
that whilst behaviour may be seen as 
a predetermined outcome, an action 
is directed at solving a problem and 
is decided upon by those preparing 


to carry out the action". These ideas 
are further explored in volumes 2, 3, 
4 and 5 of this series. 


d) From Single Actions to 


Embedding Change 

EE has been increasingly focused 
on learning that is based on taking 
action, such as consumer action 
and volunteer conservation action. 
Learning for sustainability takes 
the action dimension a step further, 
helping learners develop the 

skills to influence change within 

à system, organisation or wider 
society. It engages the learner in 
identifying relationships which can 
embed change as opposed to single 
actions which may not challenge 
root causes. It seeks structural and 
institutional change focusing on 
individual change or using end-of- 
pipe approaches (see Box 1.30). 


Systemic thinking underpins this 
approach which encourages changes 
to be mindful (as far as possible) of 
the whole system so that longer-term 
positive change is more likely to 
come about. This approach involves 
the study of how change happens 

in particular contexts and to 
consider peoples assumptions and 
strategies for change. By looking at 
the world in a more holistic way, 
more systemic changes in our lives 
and our society can occur through 

a ‘redesign’ of many of our current 
systems and established ways of 
living along sustainability principles. 
Volumes 2 and 5 of this series deal 
in greater depth with the practice of 
embedding change through learning. 


In addition, learning for 
sustainability encourages education 
processes which question the 
thinking and assumptions behind 
our actions rather than judge our 
actions. Certain problems can be 
encountered if particular actions 


® Box 1.27 
Attitudes to Behaviour 


“Traditional thought among educators and 
EE theorists illustrated a linear model for 

the relationship between environmental 
knowledge, attitudes and behaviour, In other 
words, it was widely acknowledged that a 
positive attitude towards the environment 
and the associated behaviour could be the 
result of increased environmental knowledge. 
However, research in environmental 
behaviour during the last two decades 

has provided evidence of a more complex 
relationship between behaviour and 
numerous variables. Many have come to 
question this linear relationship.” 


Scoullos and Malotidi (2004, p.25) 


SS U CENT CUR 


B Box 1.28 
Values Clarification 


Values clarification is self-reflective. It is 

a process which enables us to understand 

how our backgrounds and experiences have 
influenced how we think and act and why they 
might be different to other people's values. 


Learning for sustainability promotes the use 
of self reflection which can create a personal 
relevance in, and connection to, change for 
sustainability. It engages people in reflecting 
on what sustainability means to them in 
their own lives. Using values clarification 
people can review their actions given their 
own values and cultural context. Once they 
are aware of these cultural processes, they can 
more effectively build their capacity as agents 
of change in working towards sustainability”, 
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E Box 1.29 
Behaviour Change vs Agents 
of Change 


Some EE programs, including social 
marketing initiatives, are underpinned 
by a behaviour modification theory. This 
theory aims to identify the key factors that 
determine the behaviours of target audiences. 
Its approach is strongly deterministic in 
nature and uses prediction and reinforcement 
to control the thinking and actions of 
individuals, EE programs underpinned by 
this method consider ways of making ‘new’ 
behaviours more attractive and accessible to 
a target audience by focusing on the benefits 
and barriers to adoption. lan Robottom and 
Paul Hart? argue that these approaches often 
result in “blaming the victim’ rather than 
addressing the root of the problem. 


Bjarne Bruun Jensen and Karsten Schnack^* 
explain how rather than modifying behaviour, 
the challenge for guiding people towards 
sustainable lifestyles is one of helping them 
discover for themselves the changes which are 
most meaningful for them and helping them to 
develop the competence to create social change. 


® Box 1.30 
EE Community Action Programs: 
End-of-Pipe Approaches 


"The last ten years have seen hands-on 
community action EE programs growing in 
number. The movement began in the early 
19805 in Australia, with the emergence of 
Landcare - a Victorian government program 
addressing sustainable agricultural practices 
in rural areas. Since then, there have been 

a number of State and Federal Community 
Action Programs including ‘Coastcare’, 
"Bushcare' and ‘Waterwatch’..... Community 
action programs have shifted community 
attitudes and develop a stewardship ethic 
towards the environment. 


Community action programs assume that 
a change in knowledge, attitudes and 
behaviour will result in positive changes 

in peoples actions. While these programs 
are enabling some positive environmental 
outcomes, most volunteers have not built 
the capacity to envision and manage change 
for sustainability. As a result volunteers 
may not be able to participate in change or 
decision-making concerning sustainability 
issues at their core.,.rather they accept an 
end-of- pipe approaches to environmental 
management for example through 
involvement of pre-determined restoration 
and conservation projects.’ 


Extract from Volume 3 of this Series 
(2005, p.14) 


are criticised or demonised without 
providing an opportunity for people 
to question why this is the case, or 
without providing alternative and 
practical solutions. For example, 
some educators have seen limited 
value in children coming home 
from school to lecture their parents 
about the negative impacts on the 
environment of using their car. 
Parents’ options may be limited 
due to socio-economic factors or 
lack of alternative options. In any 
case, being told what not to do is 
unlikely to yield sustainable change. 
Learning for sustainability focuses 
on encouraging people to think on 


why certain decision are being taken 


and what are the real alternatives 
available to them. 


e) From Integration to Innovation. 


Integration of sustainability across 
departments and curricula has been 
a key objective of EE programs and 
activities over the past ten years. 
Learning for sustainability does 
promote mainstreaming but it 
challenges the integration concept, 
arguing that it is transformation and 
innovation that lies at the heart of 
sustainability. Integration maintains 
the status quo; it does not challenge 


our social dispositions. Fun ntal 
changes are required to the \ e 
view and evaluate lives”. Thi tires 
more than integrating sustain y 


ideas into our work or social sys- “ns. 
The ideas described above and t 
implications for practice are explo: d 
in greater depth in Volumes 2, 3, 
and 5 of this series. 


f) From Problem-Solving to Creating 
Alternative Futures. 
A learning for sustainability approach 
focuses on our ability to think and 
work towards a more sustainable 
future. Many EE programs take an 
environmental problem resolution 
focus", Rather than just focusing 
on the existing problems, which 
can become overwhelming and 
depressing, futures thinking provide 
a more empowering alternative. It 
involves more than just focusing 
on problem-solving our way out 
of our current situation", Creatin 
sustainable futures is a process th 
transforms the way people relate : 
their future, it helps to clarify thc 
values, provide direction and, ab 
all, leads to action plans for cha: 
(see Box 1.31). Section 1.3 of d 
volume explores futures thinking and 
envisioning in greater depth. 


unsustainable practice. For example, it 


is argued that addressing sustainability g) From Sending Messages to Creating 


in the higher education curriculum 
requires more than the addition 

of content, as it cannot be simply 
integrated into a curriculum that 
implicitly promotes unsustainability’*. 
The way knowledge is disseminated 
within the curriculum and across 
departments needs to be challenged. 
Underpinning this new approach 

is the argument, reinforced by 
UNESCO at the Johannesburg 
Summit, that new mental models are 
needed to achieve sustainability. This 
involves questioning and reflecting 
upon actions and decisions as well as 
developing a deeper understanding of 


Opportunities for Reflection, 
Negotiation and Action. 

A learning for sustainability 
approach challenges the role of the 
educator and seeks to break down 
the traditional teacher-student 
hierarchy in a classroom as well as 
the sending out of key messages 

to target audiences in community 
EE. Learning for sustainability 
encourages collaborative learning 
environments which do not merely 
impart knowledge but build 

capacity of the learner (see Box 1.32). 
Negotiation, evaluation and action 
are essential parts of this proces 
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Methods u ude facilitation and mentoring (see glossary) which redefine 

the role of t er and encourage learning to be driven by the learner. They ® Box 1.31 

challenge t: il power, politics and participation relationships associated with Futures Thinking 

teaching an de more compatible reflective learning and capacity building 

processes* 2, 3, á and 5 of this series consider this shift in greater deta CUMEIU T UR DAS 


actions and decisions, ro think ahead and to 


and highlig! cations for practice across social sectors. 


participate in processes of social innovation, 
recovery and renewal." 


The list abo tifies some of the elements of a learning for sustainability : 
approach to [hese elements inform the various components of this approach Slaughter (1591; IB) 
which s irning’ and requires new sets of skills from educators and pe RR EE ERE 
learners. TH ving section will define the key components and provide 
examples of odologies which help to develop these ideas in practice. ® Box 1.32 
New Role of the Teacher 


and Learner 


"New Learning (rather than teaching) 
approaches are called for.. 
trained or experienced in these new 

approaches. Practitioners need support to 
explore new ways of promoting learning.” 


fet, few are 


Hamu (2004, p.vi) 


"Educators require new sets of skills such as 
envisioning, critical thinking and reflection, 
dialogue and negotiation, collaboration and 
building of partnerships." 


Tilbury and Wortman (2004, p.12) 


-—— 
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Learning for sustainability calls for 
new ways of engaging people and 
organisations in learning and change 
for sustainability. This section outlines 
the components of this approach to 
EE as well as a range of methodologies 
associated with each one: 


i) Envisioning a Better Future; 

ii) Systemic Thinking; 

iii) Critical (Reflective) Thinking; 

iv) Participation in Decision-Making; and 


v) Networks and Partnerships 
for Change. 


Drawing by Daniela Melo on the components of Learning for Sustainability, 
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Sioning a Better Future 


Ihe ] g Summit* reminded 
the s unity of the important 
choic d to be made if we are 
to cr nable future. Many 
side « Summit helped 
scope il territory and mark 
out critical questions that 
need d when making these 
profo es, This step is critical 
to pre progress, however, 
depe ibility to envision a 
berte (see Box 1.33). 
The 
The « nagining a better 
futur nes also referred to as 
"futu ng or ‘envisioning’, is a 
pivot nent of education and 
earni istainability (see Box 
34) illy, it is a process which 
is tra ig the way people relate to 
their | | therefore the way they 
act to 


Experience in EE has shown that 
‘doom and gloom’ scenarios do not 
motivate people to change*s. Instead 
what is needed is the development of a 


belief that there is an alternative to our 
current situation and an understanding 
of how the process of change happens. 


All too often people feel disempowered 
by the negative images and doomsday 
projections for the future”. Today's 
media is dominated by stories of 
Poverty, environmental degradation, 
Species extinction, corruption and 


terrorism. While such issues require 
urgent attention, basic knowledge 
about them does not lead us to a clear 
path of action, nor does it motivate 
participation in their solution. Rather, 
such all encompassing negativity often 
leads to feelings of powerlessness, 


apathy, guilt and disillusionment, 
clouding the path towards real solutions. 


Many current educational practices 
are focused on trying to problem- 
solve their way out of unsustainable 
development rather than on creating 
alternative futures**. In addition, some 
traditional EE programs and resources 
have offered a particular view of the 
future, which are not questioned in 
any way or do not encourage people to 
engage in change. 


Educators have been exploring futures 
thinking and ‘envisioning’ tools as 

a way of helping people, schoo 
communities and organisations to see 
‘sustainability’ not as a vague concept 
but something that is directly relevant 
to their lives. Key questions related to 
this process include: 


e What assumptions underpin a vision? 


e What has influenced or informed a 
person's vision? 


e How and why might others not agree 
with this vision? 


e What are the implications of this 
vision for life, work and everyday 
choices and actions? 


Building a vision is about imagining 
a better future. It is a process that 
engages people in conceiving and 
capturing a vision of their ideal future 
(see Box 1.35). Envisioning helps 
people to discover their possible 

or preferred future and to uncover 
beliefs and assumptions that underlie 
their visions and choices. It is an 
opportunity for people to explore a 


m Box 1.33 


Envisioning 


"We cannot build a future we cannot imagine. 
A first requirement, then, is to create for 
ourselves a realistic, compelling and engaging 
vision of the future that can be simply told.’ 


Elgin (1991, p.6) 


m Box 1.34 
Futures Thinking in Learning for 
Sustainability 


Futures thinking and envisioning have 
featured repeatedly in the learning for 
sustainabi rature, It has been a key 
component of the UNESCO discourse: 


* ‘Education for sustainable development has 
come to be seen as a process of learning 
how to make decisions that consider 
the long-term future of the economy, 
ecology and social well-being of all 
communities. Building the capacity for 
such futures-oriented thinking is a key task 
of education.” 


UNESCO (2002, p.10) 


people of all ages can become 
empowered to develop and evaluate 
alternative visions of a sustainable future 
and to fulfil these visions through working 
creatively with others.’ 


UNESCO (2003a, p.4) 


m Box 1.35 
Futures thinking is... 


“Futures thinking is a way of thinking, both 
structured and unstructured, about the longer 
term futures that may eventuate. This is done 
in ways that should prove useful for society or 
organisations to consider the effects of what 
they are doing now and planning to do for 
the future.” 


Gunston (2004 p.4) 
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Personal Journeys 
Reflections on Envision 


TUTUU TOOL CUL OCCULT CLLR 


‘Facts, figures, proof, forward projections: they can all be 
brought together to show that our planet is heading for 
disaster...... Doom scenarios make us despair, or panic. 
We give up thinking that it is too hard to deal with.... 


Envisioning is positive. We envision the change that 
we want. What does it look like? The vision becomes 
compelling — something we really want to bring about. 
A compelling vision triggers thoughts about what 
would need to be in place for that vision to be real. 
Dialogue is possible... We can start to think about 
how to build this vision.” 


Excerpts from a personal journal reflecting on education 
for sustainability by Helen Sloan (2003). 


CUTE eee 
‘Of everything I heard in class, futures thinking was of 
immediate appeal due to its power to inspire, motivate 
and empower....Since when have people felt truly 
empowered to change their lives? 


Futures thinking is a means to engage individuals in 
the debate surrounding education for sustainability. 
By asking them to envision, they immediately become 
actively involved in imagining a sustainable future. It 
empowers them to realise the stake they hold in the 
future with a positive framework that motivates them 
towards taking action on those visions... 


People do need a direction — they need a vision they can 
aim for. I know from my own understanding that you 
cant have a personal goal without starting with a dream." 


Excerpts from a personal reflective journal on education 
Jor sustainability by Amanda Keogh (2003) 


MMIC EET ELLE LL LL 
"Beyond what we consider the traditional concept of 
sustainability lie a myriad of realities. In order to reach 
an understanding we must engage in new ways of seeing 
our world. Envisioning is the key to this process. 


When sharing our vision we achieve an understanding 

of the differences and similarities of other visions. By 
engaging in a visioning process we form a conceptual basis 
from which to negotiate and define a future outcome.’ 


Excerpts from a personal journal reflecting on education 
for sustainability by Kalina Koloff (2004). 


TTT 
‘In order to get people on the bus for the good reasons, 
it needs to be relevant to them. This is the same for 
organisations and institutions. It is answering to the 
question they are all asking:...“ What is in it for me?” 


Envisioning can help people to identify what is really 
important to them, what they would like as a future 
not considering today’s situation but their profound 
dreams. This allows people to clarify their values tox 
forces people to critically question what they want K 
sustainable future. 


Starting from that desired future, it is then easier to 
identify today's real issues, the priority issues that v 
go against accomplishing the desired objective. Fur 
envisioning is also about identifying different pote: 
alternatives that are preferred. It therefore provides 
guidelines for modifying our actions in order to m 
towards the chosen option. 


‘The process of necessary change becomes more visibl 
and can be broken down into steps. Envisioning is 
about creating compelling future visions that can be a 
cooperative venture producing powerful goals or images 
leading to action.’ 


Excerpts from a personal reflective journal on education 
for sustainability by Anouk Studer (2004) 
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better we ngage in dialogue 


with oth » take action in 
mapping ty to sustainability. 
Every ins vision can have direct 
or indir. ations for future 
action ar uly provokes further 
question ning is a powerful 
futures e ı tool which can help 
drive ch: ards a better world. 
David H Catherine Holden” 
argue tha ily do people need to 
explore t ns and consequences 
of curre tainable practices but 
that they ilso ‘establish the need 
for, and f, a more sustainable 
society’ ng about and for 

the futu believe, is critical to 
learning unable development. 
Using a s such as futures 
scenari motivates and 
empow le to make changes as 
they be preciate the relevance 
and im; of this ill-defined 
concept x 1.36). 

In prac 

Uncover ! understanding values 
are essen ps in the process of 
learning fo: sustainability. People 
need to nor only articulate what their 


vision for a sustainable future looks 
like but also to critically reflect on, 
and articulate why, it is important to 
them, what has informed their vision 
and what values make up their vision. 
Envisioning provides the opportunity 
for both participants and practitioners 
to explore relationships between their 
desired future and their personal 
values, Uncovering values also begins 
à journey during which people explore 
the links between their assumptions, 
their biases, their culture and family 
and subsequent decision-making and 
action. This process is often referred 
to as values-clarification. Participants 
begin to engage in and reflect on 
critical questions: 


* What do I value and why? 
* What do other people value and why? 


e What has informed and influenced 
my values? 


e Is my vision negotiable? 


@ What information, steps, skills and 
knowledge are needed to proceed 
towards this vision? 


* Who needs to be involved in 
reaching this vision? 


e Who is making the decisions? 


In summary 

Envisioning is not a stand alone event. 
Rather it marks the beginning of a 
journey in learning for sustainability 
in which people begin to feel engaged, 
empowered and responsible to act 

in ways to reach their vision. As 

a core component of learning for 
sustainability, visioning needs to be 
addressed in the design and planning 
of programs. It needs to be linked to 
an exploration of the process of change 
and an understanding of how change 
occurs. This includes revisiting and 
requestioning the vision at regular 
intervals to ensure it is fresh and 
relevant. Such a process moves from 
being an individual enquiry through 
negotiation and collaboration to a 
shared vision. Through this process, 
learning for sustainability empowers 
people with the ability to participate in 
achieving their vision for the future”. 


m Box 1.36 
No Clear Vision for Sustainability 


"One of the most consistent traits that 
appear in high-performance organisations is 
broad-based clarity on what they are striving 
to achieve... 


B&G Power Tools failed to establish clarity 
about what it wanted its environmental 
programmes to achieve. It also failed 

to adopt first-order principles to guide 
decision-making... B&G's managers failed 

to understand that sustainability requires 

a fundamentally different business model, 
not just better controls over or incremental 
improvements to their straight-line 
take-make-waste production processes. The 
absence of a clear vision of sustainability 

led employees to assume that being in 
compliance with existing laws and regulations 
was the sole purpose of the company's 
environmental programmes. Compliance is a 
negative, backward looking vision. It focuses 
on what not to do. Avoiding problems 

by following governments regulations 

is profoundly different from achieving 
sustainable development... , 


A lack of clear vision is a problem not limited 
to private companies ...most governments 
choose negative, backward looking visions 
focused on ‘minimising’ harm to the 
environmental and social welfare through 
compliance within minimum standards. Few 
governments have adopted positive forward 
looking visions or guiding principles that 
can help their institutions, or society at large, 
begin to restructure their production modes 
or organisational designs and transition 
towards sustainability." 


Doppelt (2003b, p.34) 
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“What exactly is sustainability? Once you define (it) how 

do you effectively pursue this new strategy? How do you 
transform your organisation ftom top to bottom so that your 
vision of sustainability drives everyday decision-making and 
defines short and long term successes? 


Vision and leadership are key to this process....Once 
you have a vision you are able to create a framework for 
effective and principled decision-making...An entire 
company’s culture can be transformed when its decision- 
making framework becomes infused with a strong sense 
of purpose. 


....Vision provides the goal: principles frame the path. 
Attaining this clear vision, however, is not easily achieved. 
Since the early 1990s many businesses trying to operate 
more sustainably have defined themselves with strategies 
aimed at reducing the impacts of industry by minimising 
waste, pollution and natural resource depletion. While we 
applaud these efforts which can ease ecological stress in the 
short term, minimising environmental degradation is not a 
strategy for real change, nor does it offer an inspiring vision 
of success. 


....Real change comes when industrial processes are designed 
to be more economically, socially and ecological beneficial 
rather than merely less polluting. Long term prosperity 
depends not on making a fundamentally destructive system 
more efficient but on transforming the system so that all its 
products and processes are safe healthy and regenerative. 


ility and Busin 


Statements such as ‘we will be in full compliance 

the law’ and ‘we will minimise our environmental 
social impacts’ are not visions. They tell people wh: 
not to do — what to ayoid. These are backward looki 
images. They focus on eliminating something, Nega: 
purposes fail to elicit the creative energies or passions 
employees. This approach depresses human motivation 
and underscores the truth of the old biblical proverb 
that says: where there is no vision, the people perish'. 
Effective visions, in contrast, provide an absorbing, 
positive image of the future 


Providing a positive image of the future that can 
empower and inspire creativity and commitment is a 
first step towards sustainability. 


Extracts from the foreword by William McDonough i; 
Doppelt (2003b, p.7-8) 
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e Provid space for people to engage in a meaningful interpretation 
of sust 

9 Assists g relevance between sustainability and people's own lives 
and so ntext. 

* Offers d energy, provides impetus for action by harnessing deep 
aspirat :te what people choose to do in the present. 

© Creates identify and critically question what participants want for 
a susta! 

* Unco osrructs what we value and why we value them, as well as 
what « Q «value. 

e Provid unity to consider conflicts, contradictions and similarities 
with ot isions in a non-threatening learning space conducive for 
discuss 

© Helps : cess of change as a series of steps and helps them to reflect 
on fact hat bring about different types of change. This action paves 
the wa collaborative solutions and actions. 

* Helps iternatives and consider preferred futures — providing a 
strong future and meaningful orientation to our actions. 

* Emphas »cople are the owners of their vision, process and outcomes. 

* Enable: |! look at situations, problems and obstacles and to consider 
better w serving them. It can help people to not only highlight their 
dreams « ‘© to next’ but also how their actions today contribute to or 
detract f; ir vision. This realisation is vital in helping people to take 
ownership or and responsibility for working towards a better future. 

* Leads to an exploration of how to achieve change for a more sustainable future. 
Encouraging lear ning about the process of change and how it occurs. 


~ 


Box 1.37 
Key Texts and Resources on 
Futures Thinking 


* Burchsted,S. and Byrne, J. (2001) Shaping 
Our Future: Facilitators Guidebook. 
Vermont, USA: Foundation for Our 
Future and Center for a Sustainable Future. 
Available at http://www. ffof.org 


* Dator, J. (1993) ‘From future workshops 
to envisioning alternative futures’ Futures 
Research Quarterly, 9: p. 108-112. 


e Hicks, D. and Holden, C. (1995) Visions 
af the Future: Why we need to teach 
far tomorrow. Staffordshire, England: 
Trentham Books. 


© Raskin, P, Banuri, T., Gallopin, G., 
Gutman, P, Hammond, A., Kates, R., 
and Swart, R. (2002) Great Transition: 

The Promise and Lure of the Times Ahead. 
A report of the Global Scenario Group. 
SEI PoleStar Series Report no. 10. Boston: 
Stockholm Environment Institute. 


Slaughter, S. (1991) Futures Concepts and 
Powerful Ideas. Melbourne: Futures 
Study Centre. 


* Tilbury, D. and Wortman, D. (2004) 
“Imaging a Better Future’ Chapter 2, 
Engaging People in Sustainability, Gland, 
Switzerland and Cambridge, UK: 
IUCN Commission on Education and 
Communication, 


Wheeler, K.A. and Bijur, A.P. (eds) 
(2000) Education for a Sustainable Future: 
A Paradigm of Hope for the 21st Century. 
New York, USA: Klumer Academis/ 
Plenum Publishers, 


© Zeigler, W. (1987) Designing and 
Facilitating Projects and Workshops in 
Futures Invention. Boulder, USA: 

Futures-Invention Associates. 
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m Box 1.38 
Ancient Wisdom 


"You think that because you understand ‘one’ 
you must understand ‘two’ because one and one 
make two but you must also understand ‘and’. 


Ancient Sufi Saying as cited in Sterling (2004, 
p.79) 


® Box 1.39 
A New Way of Perceiving? 


‘Closely related to holistic and ecological 
thinking, systemic thinking is a way of 
perceiving, and a set of principles, tools 

and techniques that is helping lead to 

more genuine solutions for sustainability 

— solutions that address core problems and 
lead to sustained change. Essentially, systemic 
approaches help us shift our focus and 
attention from ‘things’ to processes, from static 
states to dynamics and from ‘parts’ to ‘wholes’. 


For many years, scientists, educators and 

policy makers have followed a fragmentary 
approach to knowledge — reflecting the roots 
of modern Western thinking in 300-plus years 
of an essentially reductionist and linear outlook 
which is deeply embedded in our culture. This 
is evidenced in separate disciplines, separate 
professions, separate government departments 
and overspecialisation. Similarly, our approaches 
to problems tend to be simple and mechanistic, 
evidenced in such phrases as ‘problem-solution’, 
'either-or' and ‘cause and effect.” 


Sterling (2004, p.81) 


UNTEN UT MERICT E USENYIT D EU -— nip] 


The early EE literature consistently 
referred to the need for people to 

think holistically and explore the 
interrelationships and patterns within 
our natural and social systems?" This 
concept has since evolved into systemic 
thinking — a key theme of learning for 
sustainability approaches to EE. 


ystemic thinking helps us to see 

the world differently as well as to 
address the root causes of problems 
(see Box 1.38). It provides us with, 
what Stephen Sterling has described 
as, a way to challenge the ‘thinking 
legacy’ which pervades our education, 
government and community systems, 
and which has led to unsustainability’. 


The rationale 

Traditionally we come to understand 
things by taking them apart, 
deconstructing and breaking down 
components into smaller parts. Stephen 
Sterling argues that in a complex and 
ever changing world there is a strong 
argument that analytic thinking is 

not enough and that it might indeed 
be increasing our problems” (see 

Box 1.39). Systemic thinking offers a 
better way to understand and manage 
situations marked by complexity. It 
can replace the old ways of thinking, 
challenging fragmented thought with 
its emphasis on integrated and adaptive 
management”. 


Systemic thinking challenges the 
current tendency to segregate thought. 
It encourages us to see connections 
between things and how ‘this’ relates to 
‘that’ or recognise that there might be 
implications to our actions which were 


not foreseen”, Increasingly eviden: are 
the ‘externalities’ or hidden costs o 

our actions. Current thinking eithe 
does not consciously register or link 
these components of the system to 

our actions or it does not perceive it 

as relevant. Systemic thinking helps us 
engage in change in a way that does 
not contradict our intentions. It seeks 
complementary actions and encourag s 
thinking and planning that does not 
result in conflicting impacts. Above 
all, it recognises the complexity and 
interrelatedness of social, natural an 
economic systems and seeks integra! ve 
responses”, 


‘Joined-up thinking’, ‘intergrative 
thinking’, ‘relational thinking’ and 
‘holism’ are words often used to 
describe systemic thinking. As the 
‘Focus on: The Blind Men and th 
Elephant’ on page 29 indicates we 
are sometimes blinded by our current 
ways of thinking which often do 

not recognise the importance of 
connections and of linking thinking. 


Dominant models of thinking often 
blind us to the complete picture and 
create false divisions and segregated 
patterns of thought. It is common to 
find people seeking singular solutions 
to what are perceived as singular 
problems. Stephen Sterling argues that 
this often leads us to only address the 
symptoms of problems, rather than 
their underlying causes”. Often these 
symptomatic solutions can also lead to 
further unexpected problems. 


Alternatively systemic thinkers will 
seek to understand the complete 
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( he Blind Men and the Elephant 


ix men of Hindustan, The fourth reached out an eager hand, 
ning much inclined, and felt about its knee, 

nt to see an elephant, “What this most wondrous beast 

ill of them were blind, is like is mighty plain” said he, 


“Tis clear enough the elephant 


ach by observation 
is very like a tree.” 


it satisfy his mind. 


The fifth who chanced to touch the ear 
said, “E”en the blindest man 
Can tell what this resembles most; 
deny the fact who can; 
This marvel of an elephant 
is very like a fan! 


pproached the elephant, 
| happening to fall 
broad and sturdy side, 
ice began to bawl, 
ss me! But the elephant 
ery like a wall.” 


The sixth no sooner had begun 
about the beast to grope, 
Than seizing on the swinging tail 


nd, feeling of the tusk, 
lo, what have we here, 
d and smooth and sharp? 


c ‘tis mighty clear, that fell within his scope; 
onder of an elephant “T see,” quoth he, “the elephant 
is very like a rope.” 


very like a spear." 


So these men of Hindustan 
disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
exceeding stiff and strong; 
Though each was partly in the right, 
they all of them were wrong! 


ipproached the elephant, 
| happening to take 
"ing trunk within his hands, 
boldly up and spoke, 
| see,” quoth he, 
phant is very like a snake.” 


: Sebratz and Walker (1995, p.19-21) 
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E Box 1.40 
The Shifts Required for 
Sustainability 


The implications of Fritjof Capras?* thinking 
for those engaged in education include: 


* Thinking systemically requires several shifts 
in perception, which in turn lead to 
different ways of teaching, and different 
Ways to organise society. 


* Systems are integrated wholes whose 
properties cannot be reduced to those of 
smaller parts. 


* The ‘objects’ of study become the networks 
of relationships within a community. 


© A shift from analytical thinking to 
contextual thinking. This allows a focus 
on project-based rather than subject based 
learning and encourages educators to be 
facilitators rather than ‘experts’ dispensing 
knowledge. 


© Focus on the learners developing an 
understanding of the processes of change 
and transformation, rather than on the 
learner obtaining the ‘right’ answer. 


Focus on the patterns within systems or 
communities rather than on the individual 
constituents. 


SEES ES 


m Box 1.41 
Linking Education with 
Sustainability 


“This is an important opportunity to leave 
our short-term ways of thinking behind, but 
starting from now. The world is changing fast 
around us. It is becoming more uncertain and 
more complex. Learning for sustainability is 
also an agenda that we need to start tackling 
now, We have an important opportunity 

to link two of the central policy agendas of 


the government: education and sustainable 
development." 


Foreword by Sarah Parkin and Ursula Howard 
in Sustainable Development Education Panel 
(2003, p.ii) 
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picture. They look for relationships 
and connections. They recognise 

that systems are interactive and 
interdependent and that working 
collaboratively with others to address, 
rather than control, issues is critical. 
Co-operation assists in identifying how 
actions and potential solutions impact 
on other aspects of a system, which 
may not be evident to a small group of 
people', 


Fritjof Capra's work! has over 

the past two decades challenged 
environmentalists to think more 
about systems when attempting 

to understand and respond to 
environmental issues. His work has 
been influential in the shift from 
environmentalism to sustainable 
development (see Box 1.40) and 

has laid the grounds for systemic 
thinking. It has led others such as 
David Pepper” to explore the roots 
of modern Western thinking in order 
to understand the reductionist and 
linear approach which is engrained 
within current thinking and that has 
influenced some environmentalism 
over the past 30 years. These thinkers 
challenge the simple mechanistic 
approaches to change. Their arguments 
underpin systemic thinking and 

have implications not only for policy 
agendas (see Box 1.41) but also for 
how we approach and manage EE 
programs and activities. 


In practice 

"There is evidence that a few 
community groups and local 
government agencies are recognising 
the need to build the skills to think 
more integratively. A handful of 
education initiatives now include 
systemic planning and thinking 
exercises to bring about change in 
informal settings", although this is 
not common practice (see Box 1.42). 


Fewer efforts exist which m se of 
systemic thinking as a way t 1g 
about change within an organ: ion or 
institution towards sustainabil Bob 
Doppelts recent work supports — is^, 
He argues that employees at all | -ls of 
the organisation must think syst ically 


and be meaningfully engaged in s -em- 
wide planning and decision-maki 

rather than being managed as separ € 
parts. Through analysing case studie of 
organisations engaged in sustainabili: 
his research indicates that the shift to 
sustainability requires organisations 

be understood and administered as 
integrated whole systems! 


Bob Doppelt identifies ‘Seven 
Sustainability Blunders’ which explain 
why private and public organisations 
have failed to contribute to sustainabi! +y. 
Many businesses and government 
organisations divide themselves so 

that different functions, such as 
environmental and labour relations 

are assigned to separate units. Bob 
Doppelt argues that this results in 
executives perceiving sustainability © vet 
another project and prevents them | om 
understanding how it challenges des 1, 
purchasing, production and all oth 
functions. No single unit, he argues 
identify all of the ways in which processes 
or products affect the environment o: 
social welfare and so the systems which 
contribute to unsustainability remain 
unchanged (see Box 1.43). 


can 


Systemic thinking also offers new 
way to looking at EE within formal 
education. Volume 2 of this series, 
documents how it is essentially 
about moving from a fragmentary 
and reductionist view of the world 
and of knowledge which underpins 
our curriculum and school 
management practices. It offers 
specific examples of good practice 
but highlights that although the 
EE and learning for sustainability 
literature on formal education refers 
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it really be d 
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that there is 


when faced 
of linked-uj 
group recog 
plenty of pre | peer pressure 
to be ‘joine deal with 

holistic thin ss-boundary 
engagemen: 
working toy 


rganisations 


inability. They 


see a need | e capacity 
of those wh is to drive 
sustainabili organisation 


but point 1 
and trainin 
focused on : 
manageme! 
but not on 


ny workshops 
inities that are 
ical project 

nitoring aspects 
loping agents 
of change ir It concluded 
that if organ 
about traini: 


ire serious 
nployees for 
accelerating 
assist them i: 
personal 


ibility, chey must 
evelopment of 


kill h help them think 
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l collaboratively. 


In summary 

The reality is that, systemic thinking 
isa relatively new concept in 
education and only a few tools are 
available to help prepare people to 
engage with this new way of thinking 
(see Box 1.44). The WWE Scotland 
Project on ‘Linking Thinking’ 
Provides some useful resources; 
however, there is a need to investigate 
' more detail the training and 
development needs of sustainability 
Professionals in this area. 


m Box 1.42 
Seeing the Bigger Picture 


During a House of Commons Inquiry into 
learning for sustainability in the UK, Glen 
Strachen commented that initiatives are 
struggling to implement systemic thinking 
in practice: 


‘People are encouraged to recycle but how 
often are they informed about the whole 
loop? They might be told that they are 
preventing things from going to landfill but 
what about the energy they are saving in 
glass production if they recycle their bottles 
and jars and what is the knock on effect with 
climate change for that?" 


Glen Strachan as cited in House of Commons, 
Environmental Audit Committee (2005, p.11) 


m Box 1.43 
Corporate Blunders: ‘Siloed 
Approach to environmental and 
socio-economic issues’ 


"Because their primary frame of reference is 
the linear take-make-waste economic model, 
traditional management-training programmes 
promote a mechanistic approach that views 
organisations as collections of separate parts 
that can each be managed independently. 
Thus, the design and purchasing departments 
operate more or less independently from 

the manufacturing, waste management and 
other divisions. Similarly, the environmental 
health and safety department handles 
regulatory compliance, employee health and 
worker safety issues. In many organisations, 
sustainability is handled by a separate unit... 
no single unit can see how the whole system 
functions and because chose who know the 
organisation's operations best — its employees 
and shareholders — are not meaningfully 
engaged in finding systemwide solutions. 


Norm Thompson Outfitters, in contrast, 
understood that each unit of the company 

as well as key stakeholders influenced the 

way others performed their work. Every 

unit, therefore, needed to be involved if the 
company was to become more sustainable. To 
achieve this, the environment had to become 
a ‘screen’ through which all employees view 
their daily decisions and actions, not a 
separate programme. A team composed of 
people from every organisational unit and 
function helped to develop and implement the 
company’s sustainability action plan. Norm 
Thompson also realised that success could not 
be achieved if it isolated itself from external 
stakeholders. Buyers, environmental non-profit 
groups and others were therefore also 
involved.. As a result achieving sustainability is 
a company-wide and value chain-wide task 


Doppelt (2003b, p.32) 
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Box 1.44 
Key Texts and Resources on 


© Sterling. S. (2004) ‘Systemic Thinking 
Chapter 6, In Tilbury, D. and W 


D. (2004) Engaging People in Sus 

Gland, Switzerland and Cambridge, UK: 
IUCN Commission on Education and 
Communication 


€ Sterling, S.(2004) Linking Thinking: Unit 
1 - Education and lea: an introduction 
Perthshire, Scorland: WWF-Scotland 

© Sterling, $.(2004) Linking Thinking: Unit 


ig perspectives 
1 problems Perthshire 


Scotland: WWF-Scotland. 


* Sterling, S.(2004) Li 


Unit 3, Expl 


wg Thinking 


ng Susta; 


ble Development 
yg Thinking perspectives 
Perthshire, Scotland: WWF-Scotland. 


e WWE Scotland (2004) Linking Thinking 
Toolbox. Perthshire, Scotland: WWE 
Scotland. 


* Capra, F (1996) The Web of Life. London: 
Harper and Collins. 


© Huckle, J, and Sterling, S. (1996) 
Education For Sustainability, London: Earth 
Scan Publication. 


© Doppelt, B (2003) Leading Change 
Towards Sustainability: A Change 
Management Guide for Business, Government 
and Civil Society. Sheffield, England: 
Greenleaf Publishing Ltd. 


* Bell, S and Morse, S (2003) Measuring 
Sustainability — Learning from Doing, 
London, Earthscan Publications. 


© WWF Scotland, 2005 


* Looks at the whole larger context — resisting our tendency to simplif 
problems and solutions. 


© Sees the larger properties of whole systems that emerge from the 
interaction of individual parts. 


* Helps us to look at multiple influences and relationships when we 
explore and participate in resolving issues. 


* Expands our worldview and helps us to become more aware of the 
boundaries and assumptions we use to define issues. 


* Recognises the influences of our worldviews and self perception. 

* Helps us appreciate other's viewpoints. 

Helps to restore a sense of connection to place, to others and the wider world 
* Recognises the various ways of learning and knowing. 


* Helps us accept uncertainty and ambiguity and to participate and learn 
from change. 


* Identifies strategies that generate better sustainable solutions. 


* Integrates decision-making and adaptive management techniques and 
encourages more participatory and interdisciplinary approaches. 
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learning fo ty approaches as 


it challenge ple interpret the 


world and | dge and opinions 


xperiences 
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illy triggered by 
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Critical thir 


a ques This questioning 


onir 
might take gh dialogue in a 
workshop. « eting, chrough 


role-playing r through 


constructin ips. All these 


methods sl imon objective of 
helping cha ned knowledge 
and questio inking. 
Throughou e of a day, people 
constantly ormation by 
reading new listening to radio, 
watching te nd browsing 
the internet 
through co: 


friends, soci 


equently interact 
ins with family, 
ps, work colleagues 
y are targeted by 
to sell products or 


or school px 
companies se 


services. All of these sources influence 


how people perceive the world and 
what is considered to be of value in 
everyday living, 


Moreover, these sources present a 
particular viewpoint, or have bias. 
Media interests shape the news. 
Corporations influence government 
regulation. National interests and 
Priorities reflect cultural perspectives. 
Through advertising, companies 
encourage people to consume by 
linking their products to feelings of 
self-worth, status or to social, cultural 
and environmental issues, 


Friends, family and co-workers also 
influence as they can lead to ‘group 
thinking’ where many simply adopt 

the opinions and views of those around 
them — sometimes subconsciously. 
Critical reflective thinking empowers 
the individual to identify these 
influences in their thoughts and actions 
and to clarify for themselves whether 
they are making the appropriate choices. 


The rationale 

Critical thinking allows us to recognise 
that even the most rigorous scientific 
studies are influenced by the perception 
and assumptions of the researcher. 
Amongst others, John Huckle’s work 
over the past three decades has laid the 
foundations for the critical (reflective) 
thinking component in learning for 
sustainability. His argument is that the 
world cannot be changed rationally 
unless it is interpreted adequately. 
‘Critical’ thinking involves personal 
reflection on the appropriateness of 
mental models that have traditionally 
guided thinking and action. By 
understanding the presence of bias and 
assumptions in structures, ideologies 
and processes in the world, people 

can be empowered to think and act in 
more rational and autonomous ways. 


Uncovering the layers of assumptions 
that inform our thinking and actions, 
much like peeling back the layers 

of an onion, is an essential step in 
learning for sustainability and a key 
component of learning for change — 
towards sustainability. Critical thinking 
allows us to reconstruct a deeper 
understanding of how new political, 
economic and social structures better 


lead us to sustainability. 


m Box 1.45 
Critical Thinking in Learning 
for Sustainability 


Critical Thinking has been featured 
repeatedly in the learning for sustainability 
literarure. It has been a key component of the 
UNESCO, IUCN and OECD discourse: 


"Education for sustainable development must 
explore the economic, political and social 
implications of sustainability by encouraging 
learners to reflect critically on their own areas 
of che world, to identify non-viable elements 
in their own lives and to explore the tensions 
among conflicting aims.” 


U 


SCO (2002, p.12) 


*.. This process of critical thinking and enquiry, 
encourages people to explore the complexity 
and implications of sustainability 
as the economic, political, social, cultural, 
technological and environmental forces that 
foster or impede sustainable development." 


y as well 


IUCN CEC (2003) 
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m Box 1.46 
Critical Thinking for 
Organisational Change: 
Confusion over Cause and Effect 


Doppelt identifies “Seven Sustainability 
Blunders’ which mean that organisations fail 
to contribute to sustainability. He describes 
Blunder No.4 as “Confusion over Cause and 
Effect’. Critical reflective thinking provides 
the processes and skills necessary to overcome 
this problem: 


“The prevailing mental models held by 

most executives lead them to focus on 

the symptoms not the true sources of 
sustainability challenges. Organisations spend 
millions to mitigate emissions and discharges 
never recognising that these are results, not 
the causes of their problems. Emissions and 
discharges stem from the ways processes 

and products are designed and the kinds of 
toxic materials, chemicals and energy used to 
make them. Pollution controls temporarily 
mask these problems and keep organisations 
focused on managing effects rather than on 
designing out root causes." 


Doppelt (2003b, p.3) 


Critical thinking involves asking 
deeper questions about the world 
and answering them in ways that 
reveal how social, political and 
economic structures and processes 
might be changed to move towards 
sustainability. Through critical 
thinking, individuals and groups can 
begin to deconstruct socialised views 
of the world, review assumptions and 
biases and comprehend that others see 
the world in similarly complex ways. 
This process helps to plan and take 
more effective and appropriate action 
towards sustainability. 


Along with a process called values 
clarification, critical thinking helps 

us uncover how our culture shapes 
personal values and beliefs so that both 
the personal and cultural dimensions 
of the many complex problems of 
sustainability can be better understood. 
It engages individuals and groups in 
recognising postions of self-interest and 
in reflecting on the assumptions that 
underlie knowledge and perspectives”. 
Critical thinking also helps question 
and explore power relationships in 
communities, schools, workplaces and 
the wider world. It helps individuals 
and groups to question the motivations 
behind the hierarchies and leadership, 
and to understand the decisions that 
affect people's lives: 


* Who makes such decisions? 


Why are they made? According to 
what criteria? 


* Whose interests do they serve? 


* What are the long-term 
consequences of the decisions? 


By asking these questions, participants 
can better understand how others 
operate and can begin to break down 
relationships that provide barriers and 
build new partnerships for sustainability. 


People sometimes mistake c l 
thinking with simply being tic 
of something™?. However, ‘ci r 
reflective thinking, as underst: 

in the learning for sustainabili: 
context, is a more profound pro. ss 
which involves a deep examinat... of 
thinking and the root causes of « 
sustainability challenges. It also er ages 
individuals and groups in recognis. g 
positions of self-interest and in 
reflecting on the assumptions that 


underlie knowledge and perspectives’ '. 


In practice 

Critical thinking is confronting for 
many people. It requires that they ask 
themselves profound and sometimes 
complex questions about the world 
which attack conventional notions è d 
assumptions along with deeply root | 
personal values. Such a challenging 
process requires an adequate perioc of 
time for this questioning and reflec on 
in order to arrive at a deeper know) ge 
about the world. The challenge fo: 
educators is to support this proce 


In practice, critical thinking is vir 

for building individual and group 
capacity for learning and change 
towards sustainability. It is equally 
relevant to learning based strategies for 
change. Bob Doppelt makes a strong 
case for critical thinking when seeking 
change towards sustainability in an 
organisation. He argues that many 
businesses and agencies confuse cause 
and effect and are thus unable to see 
clearly what the issues are and how to 
resolve them (see Box 1.46). Critical 


thinking helps address this. 


There are a few examples of how 

to train those in facilitating change 
towards sustainability in che skill 

of critical reflective thinking. The 
Sustainability Education Centre, 

a US-based NGO, is using critical 
thinking and reflection to shape the 
ways that youth conceptualise business 
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CUCL Eee 

ame clear to me throughout this 

as individuals) are encouraged to 
ther it is information in the media, 

in consumerism, whether what it 
‘I. Engaging in a process of learning 
monstrated to me that critical thinking 
ental component to take us beyond 


vernal reflecting on education for 
utchinson (2003). 


HETTFHIHEEEEEELUEEUETEEEEIEELEIELI LEERLO 
ritically is so rusty! I know so 
frustrated with the process of 
ım going to question everything... 
: constructive conclusion?... I feel 

ing under all my preconceptions.. 
kill that needs to be developed in all 

-come reality... Critical thinking 
tion decisions and statements that — 

We must learn to detect bias, 

to recognise when we are being 
stand the motivation of those who 


thinking... I have never thought like this 
uestioned enough... I am amazed at how 


d feelings are developing...” 


Excerpts from a reflecti 


Sustainabiliry 


imanda Keogh (2003). 


Personal Journeys 


to Sustainability in Australia: Frameworks for Sustainability 
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"Critical Thinking is not only the process of questioning, 
that is its first initiative, to complete [the] process we 
need to answer those questions, evaluate those answers, 
compare them, analyse them and reflect upon them.’ 
“When you avoid taking information as it comes, you 
start your own process of empowerment and autonomy, 
you start wearing the new pair of glasses and your vision 
changes, in fact it is now your vision. 


Excerpts from the Personal Reflective Journal of Camilo 
Orjuela (2004) in Education for Sustainable Development. 


ADANADAN LIEFER ITIL LL 
‘Critical thinking stimulates people to think deeply 
about why they hold certain values and attitudes. It can 
lead them to discover the root causes of a problem and 
stimulate effective change. It can logically challenge bias 
and irrational thinking." 


Excerpt from the Personal Reflective Journal of Helen Curry 
(2004) ee for Sustainable Development. 


atio. 
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m Box 1.47 
Critical Thinking in the Business 
Studies Curriculum 


Dr Delyse Springlett and Dr Kate Kearins have 
incorporated critical thinking into their teaching 
of postgraduate students in management. 

The key to their teaching is their use of action 
methods to encourage critical thinking, values 
clarification and reflexivity. 


One successful tool used throughout the 
course is the ‘continuum’. This involves the 
students assessing their own current levels 

of awareness of issues of sustainability by 
taking a position on a line in the room which 
symbolises a wide range of perspectives. This is 
then discussed with fellow students. Students 
set their own goals for learning and increasing 
awareness over the year, and then reassess the 
goals several times during the course. 


At the end of some courses, students also 
construct and discuss 'mind-maps' to reflect 
on their own learning and to evaluate the 
course. The critical framing of the course 
content encourages students to push internal 
contradictions and gaps in thought systems so. 
that they can begin to see where possibilities 
for change might lie and where one might 
take action. Reflections on their personal 
journeys arc recorded with flow charts, 
diagrams and pictures. The action methods 
employed encourage their confidence to 
express changing ideas. 


Ata time when sustainable development calls 
for radical change, the courses are helping 
students to see the potential of critical thinking 
in changing che lens through which they have 
traditionally viewed business, its responsibilities 
and its ways of operating. Students are helped to 
understand their roles and choices as potential 
agents of change for business and society. 


Kearins and Springett (2003) * 
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m Box 1.48 
Global Environmental Education 
Programme 


‘The Global Environmental Education 
Programme is a resource for schools developed 
by WWE UK and influenced by the work of 
John Huckle, The resource pack investigates 
environmental issues and sustainability 
thinking and aims to develop students’ critical 
questioning skills and reflective thoughts. It 
includes modules on: ‘Society and Nature’, 
‘What we Consume’ and ‘Environment and 
Democracy’. It intends to challenge current 
cultural lenses and engage students actively in 
change for sustainability. 


SSS ey 


and entrepreneurship. ‘Business and 
Entrepreneurship Education for 

the 21* Century’, a full-year course 
developed for the New York City 
Department of Education, builds 
students’ skills for business ventures 
that are in harmony with prosperity 
and the long-term health of their 
society and the planet". The course 
integrates multiple rounds of critical 
thinking about the role of business 

in the world, and the relationships 

in business between ethics, personal 
values and beliefs. Students are 
prompted with critical questions asked 
within the context of society and the 
planet so that they can reflect on how 
business ventures interact with larger 
social issues and the environment: 


* What are my values and beliefs? 


* What problems need to be addressed 
in the world? 


* What is the relationship between 
business activity, a healthy society 
and a healthy ecosystem? 


The course engages students in critical 
reflective thinking, envisioning and 
planning in a way that reflects their 
values and goals. As an outcome of the 
course, students learn how to develop a 
business plan, guided from envisioning 
all the way through to reflecting on the 
completed plan. 


‘Education about and for Sustainability 
in Australian Business Schools’ and 
‘Critical Thinking in the Business 
Studies Curriculum’ (see Box 1.47) 

can also be cited as programs which 
have incorporated this component 

of learning for sustainability within 
Executive Education programs. 


Volume 2 of this series explores the 
Practice of critical reflective thinking 
within the Australian formal education 
system. It acknowledges the influence 


of a global consumer cultu: 1 

the mark made by multi-nati al 
companies such as McDonal 

and Nike which not only offer n 
‘experience’ but also an identit 

The increasing role of the inte: 

in shaping students learning is also 
recognised (see Figure 1.3). This 

new social culture has significant 
implications for how we practice EE 
in our schools. Volume 2 documents 
examples of critical reflective 
questioning processes and tools, such as 
"The Global Environmental Education 
Programme’ (see Box 1.48), which 
encourages students to question the 
realities, inequalities and assumptions 
which lead to unsustainable 
development. 


Figure 1.3 
The dominant paradigm of 
education today... 


Cartoon by Kirk Anderson 
In summary 
Ultimately, sustainability depends on 
fundamental changes in lifestyles and 
the choices people make day-to-day. 
These changes have to be motivated by 
a clarification of, and shifts in, values 
so that the change can be rooted in the 
cultural and moral foundations upon 
which thinking and action is based. 
Critical reflective thinking offers people 
the opportunity to challenge current 
cultural viewpoints and empowers 
them to make their own decisions as to 
how to engage with sustainability. 


e Challeng cally question assumptions and recognise bias and power 


behind i overnments, media, companies and people around us. 
* Deconst ialised views of the world to comprehend that others 
around i 1 in similarly complex ways. 


e Allows u uct a deeper understanding of how different political, 


economic tructures can lead us to sustainability. 


* Explores ‘onships in our communities, schools, workplace and 
wider w« ions the motivations, interests and powers behind 
hierarchi hip, 


* Helps to t causes of problems, instead of just their symptoms. It 
constant is to look beneath the symptoms of unsustainable 
practice eper underlying causes. 

* Together larification helps us to explore the influence of culture in 
shaping « he world, 


* Develop to participate in change, both individually and 
collective clop a sense of our own power to shape our own lives. 

* Creates a sonal relevance in, and connection to change for 
sustainab h the clarification of our own values and their origins. 

* Provides ; «tion for contributing to change for sustainability in 
genuinely us and authentic ways. This is achieved through reflection 
on what sı ity Means to us in our own lives, given our own values and 
cultural c 


* Provides a ; ‘spective through which the world can be viewed. This 
enables peo identify obstacles to, and opportunities for change. 


* Helps to constiuct and explore alternative ways of thinking. 
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Box 1.49 
Key Texts and Resources on 
Critical (Reflective) Thinking 


© Doppelt, B. (2003) Leading Change 
Towards Sustainability: A Change 
Management Guide for Business, 
Government and Civil Society, Sheffield, 
England: Greenleaf Publishing Ltd. 


* Huckle, J. and Sterling, S. (1996) 
Education for Sustainability. London: 
Earthscan Publications. 


* Kearins, K, and Springetr, D. (2003) 
“Educating for Sustainability: Developing 
critical skills’ Journal of Management 
Education 27, (2) pp.188-204. 


* Saul, D. (2000) ‘Expanding Environmental 
Education: Thinking Critically, Thinking 
Culturally’ Journal of Environmental 
Education 31 (2) pp.5-7. 


e Tilbury, D. and Wortman, D. (2004) 
‘Critical Thinking and Reflection’ Chapter 
3 in Tilbury and Wortman (2004) 
Engaging People in Sustainability, Gland: 
IUCN. 


* Huckle, J. (1998) Whar we consume: ten 
curriculum units dealing with the issues of 
environment and development. Goldalming: 
WWE UK and Bedford College of Higher 
Education. 


‘engaging people 
in suetainpbility 
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E Box 1.50 
Linking Ownership to 
Implementation 


Government agencies have relied on forms 
of participation for many years. Participation 
is used to describe the activities of steering 
committees and reference groups which 
provide direction, guidance and community 
representation of views. Participation is also 
a way of encouraging people to learn about 
differences in perceiving an issue and work 
together to resolve an issue. Processes that are 
participatory in nature often creat 


strong 
link between people having ownership of a 
solution and its implementation. 


Extending this assumption, the greater 

the degree of decision-making, the more 
likely a higher degree of ownership of the 
decision and therefore improved likelihood of 
implementation of the solution. 


The range of participatory engagement 
activities undertaken by government agencies 
in the field of environment and sustainability 
include: 


* informing the community of policy 
directions of the government; 


* consultation as part of a process in 
development of government policy, or 
building community awareness and 
understanding; 


© involving the community in activities and 
collaborative action; and 


* empowering the community to make 
decisions, implement and. manage change 
processes. 


Tèxt adapted from Government of Victoria 
(2004, Section 2,2) 
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The word ‘participation’ is very 
commonly used in learning for 
sustainability policies and programs. 
Participation can take many forms 
that involve stakeholders to varying 
degrees, ranging from consultation 
and conse) 


s building to decision- 
making, risk sharing and partnerships. 
Some describe these different levels 

of participation on a continuum 
ranging from manipulation or passive 
participation, to an increasingly shared 
process, and finally to full stakeholder 
engagement in, and ownership of, 


decisions and outcomes (see ‘Focus On: 


Models on Levels of Participation’ on 
page 40). When used in the learning 
for sustainability context participation 
is linked to notions of decision-making 
for sustainability rather than merely 
consultation or active engagement. It is 
a key goal of such approaches as well as 
the ‘content’ associated with Projects in 
this area of learning. 


The rationale 

‘The term ‘participation’ is not new 
to environmental educationists who 
have, over the past decades, sought 
ways of actively engaging people in 
environmental issues. The sustainable 
development literature recognises that 
participation is an integral part of 
the process of change. “Agenda 2/116, 
following the Rio Earth Summit in 
1992, repeatedly acknowledges broad 
participation as a key component of 
sustainability. Throughout its many 
chapters, Agenda 27 highlights f 
the importance of participation 

in integrated decision-making; 

in involving different sectors and 
stakeholders to build capacity and 


ownership of solutions; in recog) ing 
the role of indigenous communit 

and in empowering both the poo: 

and women in the management of 
natural resources!" (see also Box 1.59). 
This role has also been reinforced by 
the World Summit on Sustainable 
Development in its ‘plementation 
Plan''* which endorses participation as 
a basis of good governance. 


Participation in Sustainability: 
Participation in and for sustainabil 

is an important way of recognising 

the value and relevance of ‘local’ o 
‘context specific’ knowledge. If pro, erly 
undertaken, this knowledge becon s 
part of the decision-making proc 

and weighed-up with knowledge 

from other sources. Solutions ar 
developed relevant to each comm rity 
or stakeholder group. Rather tha: 
relying on outside specialists or 
managers, participation can engag 
more stakeholders in becoming a 

part of the process of self- 
and decision-making. Successful 


governance 


participation for sustainability involves 
à wide range of stakeholders and 
provides opportunities to build a 


shared vision, a greater sense of unified 
purpose and community identity. 


Through participation, people can 
build skills to take control of both 
the deci 


on-making process and 
responsibility for its outcomes. 

This greater control leads to greater 
motivation to participate in actions, 
whether they are community projects, 
political action, democratic decision- 
making or community leadership roles. 
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In practice 
Stakeholders « 
to engage wit! of sustainable 
development jı providing them 
with informati. 
awareness raisii 


e expected 


o go beyond 
EI needs to be more 
than a resource or a website (see Box 
1.51). It needs to « ngage people in 
an education process — this is where 
participation holds the key to change. 
Even if the information is presented 
In an attractive and very accessible 
manner the information still has to 
be accessed, read and actioned. This 
combined with the fact that there 
is often no real priority attached to 
Sustainability (or indeed learning for 
Sustainability) means that it is unlikely 
to change practice unless stakeholders 
are engaged, 


ki i 
Cis for this reason that many 
government 


à agencies are using 
articipati : 
Participation and learning approaches 


as the basis for developing national 
strategies for sustainability (and 
learning for sustainability). In this 
way the very process of strategy 
development equips stakeholders 

with the critical skills required for 
change towards sustainability such 

as participatory problem-solving and 
shared decision-making. Sustainability 
requires a new kind of participative 
democracy rather than merely a 
representative democracy. Participation 
in strategy development facilitates 

the development of stakeholder 
relationships. This can serve to catalyse 
partnerships, both within and often 
beyond the bounds of the strategy. 
Adopting this type of approach also 
facilitates network-building and 
improves communication across 
multiple stakeholder groups". 


A participatory approach to strategy 
development has also been advocated 
in the development of action plans 

for Local Agenda 21 (LA21). LA21 

is an international sustainability 
planning process that provides an 
opportunity for local governments to 
work with their communities to create 
a sustainable future. It promotes the 
idea that local governments educate 
their communities, raise awareness 
about issues of sustainability, engage in 
dialogue to learn from and exchange 
information with their communities'?. 
Community participation encourages 
the construction of knowledge 
through processes of dialogue and 
building communities’ capacities, 
whilst challenging social and political 
constraints'?, By involving the 
community in such processes a more 
complex collective understanding of 
issues and more innovative strategies 
of action may emerge'”. LA21 is 
placing a clearer focus on community 
participation in envisioning, planning, 
management and decision-making for 


sustainability at a local level? 


® Box 1.51 
More Than Just a Website, We 
Need Dialogue 


"It really is not appropriate, I think, to put 
material on a website and hope that somehow 
it will have an impact across the system. 
Sustainable development itself is quite a 
complicated idea, it is also contested. If 

you are going to work with that. ..you need 
to converse and have a dialogue. ..how to 
contribute and where it takes you.’ 


David Lambert as cited in House of Commons, 
Environmental Audit Committee (2005, p.31 
para 78) 


m Box 1.52 
The Challenges of Meaningful 


Participation 


"Participation as a process for sustainability 
is not without its challenges, which should 
be carefully considered in scoping for and 
management of participation in projects. 
Meaningful participation is a time consuming 
process, requiring patience, continued 
commitment throughout the project and the 
willingness to put decisions about outcomes 
in the hands of participants. Shifts to full 
participation require conflict management 
skills, and an awareness of existing power 
relationships and gender and cultural issues 
within and between participating groups. 
Some groups, such as youth, women and 

the elderly, may not have equal access to 
participation in communities, and changing 
these power relations can induce potent 


consequences. 


Participation as a process in education 

for sustainability also must occur in an 
environment of support, understanding and 
patience. Participation challenges power 
relationships and hierarchies by putting 
decision-making and leadership in the hands 
of learners. This can create anxiety for learners 
used to ‘top down’ learning approaches 

and unaccustomed to its empowering 
messages. Facilitation can support positive 
group dynamics, and help learners to build 
confidence and celebrate successes. While 
change tends to be slower and mere difficult, 
it is also deeper and more permanent." 


Tilbury and Wortman (2004, p.60) 
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Typology Characteristics of each type 


| 1. Manipulative Participation Participation is simple pretence, with ‘people's’ representative on offici: 
boards but who are not elected and have no power, 


People participate by being told what has been decided or has already 
happened. It involves unilateral announcements by an administration or 
project management without listening to people’s responses. The informatic n 
shared belongs only to external professionals. 


People participate by being consulted, and external people listen to views. 
‘These external professionals define both problems and solutions, and may 
modify these in light of the people’s responses. Such a consultative process 
does not concede any share in. decision-making, and professionals are und 
no obligation to take on board people's views. 


People participate by providing resources, for example labour, in return 
for food, cash or other material incentives. Much on-farm research falls 
into this category, as farmers provide their land but are not involved in : 
experimentation or the process of learning. It is very common to see thi: 


called participation. People have no stake in prolonging activities when 
incentives run out. 


^ 2. Functional participation People participate by forming groups to meet predetermined objective: 
related to the project, which can involve the development or promotion f 
externally initiated social organisation. Such involvement does not tend (o be 
at early stages of project cycles or planning, but rather after major decisions 
have been made. These institutions tend to be dependent on external 
initiators and facilitators, but may become self-dependent. 


6. Interactive participation People participate in joint analysis which leads to action plans and formation 


of new local institutions or the strengthening of existing ones. It tends to 
involve interdisciplinary methodologies that seek multiple perspectives and 
make use of systematic and structured processes, These groups take control 


over local decisions, and so people have a stake in maintaining structures or 
practices. 


7. Self-mobilisation People participate by taking initiatives independently of external institutions 
to change systems. They develop contact with external institutions for 

the resources and technical advice they need, but retain control over how 
resources are used. Such self-initiated mobilisation and collective action may 
or may not challenge existing inequitable distribution of wealth and power. 


[a 1: Mec from na J. and Frid R. (1999) Participatory Appraisal for Community Assessment Centre for 
vironment and Society, University of Essex hetp://wwww2.esex.ac.uk/ / Res j s servie 
ae aes ae (2004) uk/ces, esearch I rogrammes/pa&caoverview.htm 
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The importance of participation in 
implementing sustainability is not 
limited to the community context; it 
has implications for how we change 
organisations towards sustainability 
(see Box 1.52). It is also very relevant 
to the formal, further and higher 
education sectors as it helps to bring 
about new models of managing, 
teaching and learning (see also Volume 
2 and 5 of this series'?*), 


How does participation occur? 

* Participation occurs by actively 
involving learners in building 
knowledge through dialogue about 
issues, questions or problems in small 
groups. This provides opportunities for 
all learners to contribute and reflect on 
the contributions of other participants. 


* Dialogue can be stimulated by group 
discussion, community theatre or 
participatory mapping. By interacting 
with others and reflecting on their 
views and perspectives, it is possible 
to develop a clearer understanding 
of one’s own beliefs, ideas and 
arguments for sustainability. A 
participants understandings of their 
own perceptions, values and concerns 


becomes the starting point for change. 


* In practice, it is important to 
provide opportunities for 
participants to develop confidence 
in the act of participation which 
can be a very threatening or 
uncomfortable experience for 
some. Participants need to have the 
confidence to share knowledge, 
negotiate with others, develo 
persuasion skills, think through 
problems and practice leadership. 


© Participation for participation sake 
does not meaningfully contribute to 
sustainable development. Learning 
activities need to help participants 
to breakdown decision-making 
hierarchies in communities, 
stakeholder groups or organisations, 


and empower people to contribute to 
real change. 


The Victorian Government Department 
for Environment and Sustainability" 
has interpreted community 
participation and engagement as an 
investment for sustainability. They 
see participation as serving two goals 
- informing environmental policy 
(through dialogue) and building 
social capacity to implement this 
policy (through experience and skill 
development). It is the process of 
learning for sustainability which enables 
the above outcomes to be achieved. 
This is based on the premise that if you 
provide learning opportunities for the 
community to engage effectively then 
it will be empowered to understand, 
own and address issues leading to more 
sustainable outcomes! (see ‘Focus on: 
Effective Participation’ on page 43). 


In summary 

Learning for sustainability goes beyond 
a means of initiating learners to take 

a single action, such as planting a 

tree. Rather, it makes long-term 
participation a goal in itself by building 
the capacity of learners to lead, and 

to make their decisions. With the 
creation of these lifelong skills they are 
more likely to take action with greater 
confidence in their own capacities. 


Participation provides the vehicle 

and the context for learning for 
sustainability. It provides Opportunities 
for learning which in turn provide the 
skills and ownership needed to enable 
change for sustainability. One very 
effective method to facilitate people's 
engagement and participation is 
through the careful use of partnerships, 
which is explored further in the 
following theme. Ultimately, the 
process is seeking to engage people 

in effective decision-making for 
sustainability and not merely in 
participation for its own sake. 


CUTE CEE Eee 
e from the Department of 
ability, Victorian Government 
:unity Engagement identifies 6 C's to 


TE 

A recently r 
Environme: 
entitled “EA 


effective par id engagement in sustainability issues: 

e 'Capabili bers are capable of dialogue. 

* Commit: | benefit beyond self-interest. 

* Contribu rs volunteer and there is an 
environn ourages members to “have a go’ or 
take resp KS. 

* Continui share or rotate roles and, as 
members cre is a transition process that 
Sustains a the community corporate memory. 

* Collabo: le interdependence. A clear 
vision wi operating in an environment of 
sharing a 

* Conscien or Invoke guiding principles/ 
ethics of and respect that are expressed in the 
actions o unity." 


Governmen (2004, Section 2.1) 


HE 
Empowered c 


TULLE EHLEH ELLE ELLE NL GG 
ities share decision-making. Legislative and 


policy frame © power to communities to make decisions. 
‘The communi have the power to make a limited range of 
decisions (e.g, « pecialised issue or for a limited time) or may 
have extensive decision-making powers, The following are general 
guidelines for empe wering communities: 

© There must be a clear legislative, policy and 


Bovernance framework for the community to lead the 
decision making process. 
v à 
There must be a clarity about the scope of the 
shared power. 
© There must be clarity about the roles and responsibilities. 


LJ Yel : 
Communities need sufficient resources to enable 
empowerment. 


Implications: This is che most challenging approach of 
community engagement. The promise by users of this 

Process is to maintain a high level of engagement during the 
evelopment, design and implementation of the approach. 
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Effective Particip 


Those who do not participate to this extent risk breaking 
the principles of inclusiveness, transparency and 
enhancement of trust, The rewards of an empowerment 
approach are often more innovative results that 
incorporate the knowledge of all participants as well as 
reduced conflict, greater ownership of outcomes and 
commitment to ongoing action. 


Extract from Government of Victoria (2004, Section 5.5) 


MANANA NANANA INNAKA AMANNAN AA NANAON NANAON AANAND 
Involve refers to processes where decisions are 
negotiated with the community, in a context where 
government generally retains the responsibility for 
decision-making. These processes vary from decision- 
making with relatively limited scope, to examples where 
the community has a role in proposing policy options 
and shaping policy dialogue. In a decision-making 
context, examples include taskforces and citizens juries. 


The following are general guidelines for involving the 
community: 


e Know who needs to be involved in decision-making, 
activities and programs. 

Ensure all relevant people are given the opportunity 
to be involved. 

Consider carefully what structures and processes are 
appropriate for the purpose and who is to be engaged. 

e Avoid misunderstanding and ambiguity by clearly 
establishing the basis for membership of bodies such 
as boards for committees (e.g. skills vs representation), 
decision-making processes (e.g. voting vs consensus) 
and roles and responsibilities at the outset. 


Implications: This level of engagement demands a 
higher level of participation and inclusion with citizens 
and stakeholders. Those who develop community: 
engagement plans at this level must work with citizens 
and stakeholders to ensure their concerns and issues are 
directly reflected in alternatives and solutions and be 
explicit to how input influenced decision-making. 


Extract from Government of Victoria (2004, Section 5.5) 
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Box 1.53 
Key Texts and Resources on 
Participation 


* Borrini-Feyerabend, G., Pimbert, M. 
Farvar, A. Kothari and Y. Renard (2004) 
Sharing Power. Learning by doing in co- 
management of natural resources throughout 
the world, Cenesta, Tehran: IED and 
IUCN/CEESP/CMWG. 


© Borrini-Feyerabend, G. (1997) Beyond 
Fences: Seeking Social Sustainability in 
Conservation. Vol.2 Resource Book. Gland: 
IUCN. 


* GreenCOM (2004) Going to Scale: 
system-wide, collaborative action for 
livelihoods and the Environment. 
Washington: Academy for Educational 
Development. 


* Tilbury, D. and Wortman, D. (2004) 
‘Participation in Decision-making’ Chapter 
4. In Tilbury and Wortman (2004) Engaging 
People in Sustainability. Gland: IUCN. 


* UK Government, Department of the 
Environment, Transport and the Regions 
(2000) ‘Public Participation in Making 
Local Environmental Decisions’ in A 
Good Practice Handbook. The Aarhus. 
Convention, Neweastle Workshops: UK 
Government. 


* UNESCO (2004) Partnerships for 
Sustainable Development: Report of the 
Secretary General UN Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs New York: 
UNESCO. 


* Government of Victorian, (2004) Effective 
Community Engagement. Melbourne: 
Department of Sustainability and 
Environment, 


Effective 


community 
engagement 


* Involves learners throughout the process creating a greater sense of 
ownership and commitment to actions for the agreed goals, 


© Increases the confidence of learners to participate, particularly in grou 
that may be marginalised in the community. 


* Builds the capacity of learners for self-reliance and self-organisation an 
increases community identity. With the creation of these lifelong skills 
they are more likely to take action with greater confidence in their own 
capacities. 


* Develops in learners the capacity for ongoing, long-term participation in 
change for sustainability. The impact of this goes beyond the lifespan of th: 
specific project to have influence in all future activities. 


© Actively builds knowledge among learners through a dialogue. 


* Helps put decision-making and responsibility for outcomes in the 
hands of participants creating greater motivation to participate in the 
implementation of solutions. 


* Helps recognise the rights of all groups to participate meaning tha: 
a wide range of knowledge and viewpoints become part of the decis 
making process, 


© Improves the design of processes which truly engage people in 
sustainability and facilitates their implementation. 


* Helps work towards developing context specific solutions which relau 
their increased acceptance and long-term sustainability. 


References to sand 
partnerships | wed regularly 


in many pror its and 


international ients on 


sustainability reflect the 
prominent rol ive played in 
discussions e leenda 21’. 
It was at the | nit where 


ied as a critical 


partnerships v ti 
component f lementation of 
sustainability mit promoted 


an ‘action-ori rmulation of 


sus Since 


ainabilit ips'^ 
then, there h 


1 increasing 
recognition t 
share learnin: 


rships which 


ices can 


accelerate th of change 
towards susta velopment (see 
Box 1.54). Th World Summit 


on Sustainable 
this view, end 


global partne: 


ment reinforced 


1 à call for greater 


or sustainability. 


To maximise sı 
ideally these pa 


nability outcomes 
verships need to 
be based on a collaborative culture. 
This has particular implications for 
institutions and organisations which 
are based on a more traditional 


command and control’ culture. 


oday, over 290 "Ty pe I’ partnerships 
(see Box 1.55) between government, 
NGOs and the private sector have 
Tegistered with the United Nations. 
hese Partnerships cut across several 
Nemes relevant to sustainability, from 
ealth to consumption and poverty 
leviation. Many focus on the benefit 
of capacity building or technology 
transfer, while others seek to affect 
Cange in institutional frameworks. 


€ conce, 
oncept has also been taken up 
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by multinational companies who have 
promised new partnerships to help 
developing countries support new 
markets and work more closely with 
communities. 


Partnerships are also at the core of 

the implementation plan for the UN 
Decade on Education for Sustainable 
Development. They are encouraged as 

a key component of programs across 
the spectrum, from formal education 
to community-based projects, and also 
from international networks down to 
regions within a country. It argues that 
planners and managers can increase 
the effectiveness of their programs 

by including a range of stakeholders 
in their design and management. 
Partners should include not only those 
with a diverse range of interests and 
perspectives on sustainability, but 

also those from various levels, from 
local to regional, national and even 


international levels. 


The rationale 
Working towards sus 
require transformation in education, 
community and corporate institutional 
structures to allow for change to 
occur. These and other challenges 

of sustainability are daunting and 

so many are finding networks and 
partnerships are a vehicle for sharing 
responsibilities and learning how to 
address issues. Over the past ten years 
many voluntary, multistakeholder 


ability will 


initiatives, partnerships between 
government, NGOs and business have 
begun to take root, demonstrating that 


they are a motivating force for change 


towards sustainability. 


E Box 1.54 
The Culture of Sustainability 


"The challenge of sustainable development 
is a difficult and complex one, requiring 
new partnerships - among governments, 
academic and scientific communities, 
teachers, nongovernmental organi: 
(NGOs), local communities and the media. 
All are essential to the birth of a culture 

of sustainability. Within governments, for 
example, education for sustainability is of 
direct concern not only to ministries of 
education, but also to ministries of health, 
environment, natural resources, planning, 
agriculture, commerce and others. New 


tions 


policies, programmes, resources and activities 
can be reported from almost every country, a 
sure and encouraging sign that education is 
beginning to be seen as a significant aspect of 
national sustainable development policies.’ 


UNESCO (2002, p.5) 
ene SSS 


m Box 1.55 
Classification of Partnerships 


- Type Lor II? 


Partnerships for sustainability are often 
referred to as "Type I’ and "Type Il’ — a new 
classification system emerging from the 
Johannesburg Summit. 


Type I are formal government partnerships 
which aim to fulfil agreed commitments. 


Type II are voluntary and self organising 
partnerships which can be initiated by 
governments, international organisations 
or major groups. They complement 
Type I partnerships to translate political 
commitments into action. Ownership is 
shared between all partners. 


Adapted from Kara and Quarless (Undated) 
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® Box 1.56 
Multi-sectoral partnerships 


*Multi-sectoral partnerships can play a pivotal 
role in assisting sustainability approaches to be: 


© Relevant to stakeholder and 
community needs. 


© Resourced with expertise and finances. 


* Responsive by maintaining links to current 
models of theory and examples of best 
practice. 


* Reflective by evaluating and making 
changes accordingly. 


© Reformative in change according to new 
ways of thinking and practice. 


Henderson and Tilbury (2004, p.45) 
E Box 1.57 
Working Together for Sustainability 


“ESD should bring together a broad coalition 
of policy-makers, educators, NGOs and 
learners from varied traditions working 
towards achieving shared aims of sustainable 
development." 


Department Education Association as cited 
in House of Commons, Environmental Audit 
Committee (2005, p.23) 


ATE SS 


Because they are largely non- 
hierarchical, partnerships can be a 
strong innovative force in transforming 
institutions such as within the formal 
education sector and reorienting them 
towards sustainable development. 
Cross-sectoral partnerships among 
local, regional and national groups can 
add value to local initiatives by helping 
change larger institutional frameworks 
while maintaining local relevance (see 
Boxes 1.56 and 1.57). 


The role of networks and professional 
partnerships in sustaining change 
within formal education has been 
supported by the work of Jasbir 
Singh as well as by Danie Schreuder 
and Lesley Le Grange!" who argue that 
they provide: 


* the possibility of increasing the 
impact of education initiatives; 


@ the chances of long-term continuity; 


© effective channels for the 
restructuring of teacher education; 


* sustained curriculum developments 
in the long term; and 


© an opportunity to support change 
through building the capacity of 
teachers to cope with and change at 
professional level. 


In practice 

Partnerships can be of all types, from 
contract driven and distant, to ones 
that cultivate shared visions, knowledge 
and action. They can vary in what 
they look like, why they are important 
and how they are formalised. And 
while partnerships are important at 
the higher program level, they also 
offer several benefits for the many 
community-based projects at the local 
level working towards sustainability. 


t that 


Iping 


Documented experiences si 
networks and partnerships : 
participants to: 


* create synergy in their wor! 
maximise opportunities for 
involved; 


* combine resources, talents an: 
foster long-term relationships 
between partners to encourage 
mutual benefit and developmen 


* reflect on their values, visions an: 
missions, and they can create a sp. ce 
to build shared visions as well as 
develop new ideas and strategies; 


* motivate action for the future as they 
provide a forum for mutual supp: t 
and encouragement, where succe: es 
can be celebrated; 


* build expertise and capacity whi 
can help to secure financial and 
technical support from funding 
sources. As individual partners n 
be specialised in one area, they n 
lack the staffing or financial abilities 
to commit to long-term change ‘or 
sustainability. By combining resources 
and financial assets, and pooling 
technical skills with others they can 
develop the broad and long-term ideas 
and strategies necessary for change; 


@ break hierarchies and challenge 
traditional power structures; and 


* help to challenge mental models 
by bringing together individuals 
and groups with different 
perspectives and from different levels 
- when learning together, shifts in 
perspectives and more long-term 
change is likely (see Box 1.58). 


Those working with learning 

for sustainability approaches are 
pioneering new ideas and ways to 
address problems in their communities, 
schools or business. By bringing 
together different groups with 
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inspiring mot work 


together towar ability. 


1 effective 
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Partnerships d 
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their relations! nces the 
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‘real’ partner 
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have been des 
Patricia Ryan « 
sites and docu 
the virtues of th 
existing allianc 
been no credil 


fuzzy 1^, 
:erous web 
iat promote 
tnerships and 
ver there has 
rch into what 
partnership 
questions 
ed include: 


constitutes an « 
for sustainabilit 
which need to b 


* "What do partnerships for 
sustainability look like? 


© What are their essential 
components? 


* Who should be involved, and what 
are their roles and responsibilities? 


* How can we form effective 
Partnerships, and what value 
can each partner bring toa 
partnership? 

* How can we establish a long-term 

culture of artnerships?”!3> 


Patricia Ryan% also warns us 


that there are no ‘shelf’ models 
of sustainabi 


ity partnerships but 


E Box 1.58 
SEED: Supporting Entrepreneurs 
in Environment and Development 


The SEED Initiative aims to inspire, support 
and build the capacity of locally-driven 
entrepreneurial partnerships to contribute to 
the delivery of the Millennium Development 
Goals and the Johannesburg Plan of 
Implementation. 


This IUCN, UNEP and UNDP, government 
and industry initiative has many partners. It 
focuses on ‘business as unusual’ - innovative 
action delivering real solutions through project 
cooperation among small and large businesses, 
local and international NGOs, women's 
groups, labour organisations, public authorities 
and UN agencies, and others working in the 
field of sustainable development. 


Through a biennial international award 
scheme, intensive capacity-building activities 
and a research programme, the Seed Initiative: 


e stimulates and builds the capacity of 
entrepreneurial, nascent partnerships to 
execute action on the ground; 


© creates a conduit for investment in 
partnerships; 


disseminates good practice and lessons- 
learned from successful partnerships to 
inspire further new partnerships; and 


© generates evidence-based research to assist 
policy makers. 


When the final deadline for the submission 
process of the inaugural Seed Awards closed 
mid August 2004, over 260 new partnership 
proposals had been received, from sixty-six 
countries, representing more than 1,200 
organisations. The thematic issues addressed 
are very diverse, ranging from agriculture to 
eco-tourism and the empowerment of women. 
‘The vast majority of the project proposals are 
designed as local initiatives for local people, 
having their focus in developing countries. 


UNEP DTIE (2005) 


ee 


E Box 1.59 
University Leaders for a 
Sustainable Future (ULSF) 
Worldwide 


"The ULSF has encouraged partnerships 

to make sustainability a major focus of 
teaching, research, campus management and 
outreach at colleges and universities around 
the world. The ULSF, in collaboration with 
the International Association of Universities, 
COPERNICUS-Campus and UNESCO 
has formed the Global Higher Education 
Network for Sustainability Partnership 
(GHESP). One initiative of this partnership. 
is the GHESP Resource Project, a multi-year 
project to provide regionally relevant 
resources, tools and change strategies to 
individuals and institutions around the 
world. To strengthen partnerships, ULSF 
hosts workshops and consultations on a 
range of timely issues including sustainability 
assessment, faculty development for 
environmental sustainability and using the 
Earth Charter as a tool for teaching about 
sustainable development. 


"The ULSF serves as a secretariat to the 280 
universities in 40 countries worldwide that 
have signed the Talloires Declaration of 
commitment to education for sustainability 
in teaching and practice. It purses its 
mission through advocacy, education, 
research, assessment, membership support 
and international partnerships to advance 
education for sustainability. It is working to 
help universities accept moral responsibility 
and leadership for responsible education, and 
to make sustainability a unifying principle 
across campuses around the world. 


University Leaders for a Sustainable Future 
(2004) 
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What makes partnerships work? What undermines 
them? And what is needed to establish and sustain 
effective partnerships? 


The International Institute for Sustainable Development 
(IISD) has been interested in partnerships as a 
mechanism for achieving sustainable development ever 
since it was first established in 1990. It is currently 
studying the: 


* Types of partnerships and peak moments of 
partnership excellence. 


* Planning processes for partnerships. 
* Communication tools for partnerships. 


* Evaluation of partnerships and their outcomes. 


As part of this study, IISD hosted an e-conference 
which nearly 500 people subscribed to. A number of 
useful conclusions about partnership practice can be 
drawn from the discussion: 


1. The success of a partnership can be determined by: 
a. the attainment of its immediate objectives; 


b. the quality of the partnership experience itself. 
(respect and trust demonstrated among the 
partners, the sharing of knowledge, the leveraging 
of resources, the resolution of conflict); and 


c. the realisation of the ‘multiplier effect’: when the 
partnership results in additional (or unexpected) 
benefits (influencing organisations, policies and 
practices beyond the immediate activities of the 
partnership), 


2. There are four requirements for partnerships to be 
successful: 


a. There must be a compelling motive for the 
organisations to come together. 


Workine 


T 
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Together Towa 
1able Developn 
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b. The organisations must undertake real work 
together (moving beyond information sharing 
action). 


c. Organisations must learn how to work with eac! 
other in the partnership. 


d. Organisations must communicate the results of 
their partnership to others. 


3. To work together effectively, partners should 
share a common vision for and commitment to 
the partnership. Shared values are also important, 
including a common commitment to sustainable 
development. 


4. Partnerships can have significant asymmetries amo 
the partners, in terms of size, influence and resou! 
brought to the table. Partners do not need to hav. 
the same expectations in common, but they do n 
to understand each other's objectives. There mus: 
mutual clarity and understanding among partne 
to what they expect to gain or accomplish throu: 
the partnership. 


5. Particular attention should be paid to the equita 
treatment of southern / transitional country 
partners, to ensure the use of their knowledge ai 
expertise, and to compensate them fairly for the 
contributions. 


6. Attention to planning, structure and decision- 
making mechanisms can help to keep partnership 
on track. Partnerships can experience strong external 
influences on their efforts (political, religious, 
financial). Unless the partnership is well organiscd 
and the institutional commitments are in place, such 
influences can significantly derail the partnership. 


7. Individual organizations are always affected by the 
experience of working with others. Organisations 
should be prepared to be flexible and adaptable in their 
own internal business processes in order to work more 
efficiently with their partners. Organisations should be 
prepared for and embrace the change process. 
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cen problem solving at the local 
influence policies that may have 

ve first place. While success may 

ms at the local level, the partners 
w to communicate their success 
nally, and how to inform the 

ty of their work. 


»ols for working together and 
inge from instant messaging to 
igree early in their work on which 
ding the capacity of those partners 
repared in terms of familiarity 
Yers. 


»snition that monitoring and 
hips is necessary to ensure the 
id to keep partners together, 


| very limited understanding on 


ind effectively, within available 
il resources. 


the partnership modality can be 
Ing: 


ty should move beyond “short 
;”. Donors could benefit from more 
understanding how partnerships 


© support them financially. 


b. Private sector support has been observed to be 
very successful at the local level - direct support to 
communities and community based organisations. 


€. Governments play several support roles: 


i, Maintaining or increasing financial and political 
commitments to local / national partnerships 
(e.g. Local Agenda 21 implementation) and to 
international funding mechanisms (e.g. the GEF). 


ii. Creating the enabling conditions for 
partnerships (policies, incentives, infrastructure 
needed for partnerships). 


12. Partnerships can lead to improved accountability of 
individual sectors and organisations. The 
partnership modality has the potential to lead to 
new forms of democracy, where decision-making is 
shared across sectors. 


For the full report of issues and findings, read the final 
report of the consultation entitled: "Virtual Exhibition 
E-Discussions: Working Together for Sustainable 
Development by Creech and Willard (2002) 
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perhaps a review of experiences in 
LA 21 could assist with addressing 
some of the questions identified above 


see ‘Focus On: Partnerships in Local 


nda 21’ on page 51). 


Creating lasting partnerships for 
sustainability requires time and 
persistence, as well as predictable 
and sustained resources for 
implementation. Partners may initially 
be threatened by a lack of trust 

- transparency in decision-making 
and dialogue can help to build such 
trust. Other issues may include 
ensuring complete representation 

of stakeholders, and maintaining 
the commitment and motivation of 


partners over time 


Establishing partnerships is a learning 
process, particularly in EE which has 
had limited exposure to cross-sectoral 
partnerships. Indeed EE national 
conferences are mostly attended by 
those involved in formal education and 
have only recently involved community 
educators. More government and 
business stakeholders need to engage with 
these professional meetings to extend 
the dialogue and challenge entrenched 


mental models (see Box 1.65). 


In reality, the achievement of successful 
partnership outcomes - based on 
common objectives, clearly defined 
deliverables, where ownership is shared 


among all partners - has been identified 


as a major challenge 


In summary 

Partnerships and network 

key component of learning 
sustainability. They provide 

formal and informal opport 

for learning. Learning can ta 

during a meeting or through s ied 
exchanges which allow reflect 
development of understanding 

and questioning of mental mo 
Partnerships also strengthen ow ip 
and commitment to sustainabilit 
actions. They are the key to 


implementing sustainability. 
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Partnerships ir 
Agenda 21 


ial documents such as Agenda 21, and the WSSD Plan 
: partnerships as integral to sustainability and thus Box 1.60 
F LA21. Partnerships have the ability to challenge Partnerships for LA21 
»prions of the partners, particularly those who have 
nerships increase the impact of LA21 processes. 


‘A recent ICLE/CSD survey shows that 
more than 1800 authorities in 64 countries 
have begun work on Local Agenda 21 

—or equivalent processes for sustainable 
development. Progress has been the greatest 
in countries where national campaigns have 
been set up. As of June 1996. these include 
Australia, China, Denmark, Finland, Japan, 
Netherlands, Norway, South Africa, Sweden 
and the UK’ 


ssist with: 

application of learning for sustainability; 
petence to create synergy; 

ient; and 


n. 


Mills (1997, p.1) 


rips can be adopted in the Local Agenda 21 process. 
Local Environment Initiatives (ICLEI) supports 

incary, multi-stakeholder, democratic and mutually 

alian Government recognises three types of partnerships 
icross Australia: 


iven LA21 programs with resources from local 


equal partner with local governments. 
volved strategically or on a case by case basis. 


‘rough LA21 attempt to engage the ‘usual’ stakeholders and 
ips with members of the community who have previously 
i in planning processes. An example of this in. action was 


the development of che Northern Rivers Regional Strategy. This process RUE: 
building Partner's capacity to effectively engage them in the decision-making 
Processes required for sustainability. 


South Australia is innovative in their approach to LA21 partnerships. With over 
half of all local governments in South Australia now participating in LA2I here 
até many examples of strong partnerships and learning for sustainability Sas 
across the state (see Box 1.60). 


For details of these programs see Volume 3 of this series (p.16). 
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Partnerships? 


Box 1.61 
Key Texts and Resources on 
Partnerships 


@ Creech, H and Willard, T. (2002) 
“Virtual Exhibition E-Discussions: Working 
Together for Sustainable Development . 
Available at http://wwwiisd.org/pdf/2002/ 
networks, virtual ediscussions.pdf 
[Accessed 9 August 2005] 


e Huckle, J. and Sterling. S. (1996) 
Education for Sustainability. London: 
Earthscan Publications 


* Ryan, P (2003) ‘Sustainability partnerships: 
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o Create synergies between organisations vo work for change. 


e Bring together people and partners with different perspectives to 
reconcile interests and challenge world views. 


e Foster building shared visions among partners. 
e Allow partners to combine resources and talents. 
o Increase capacities to attract financial and technical support. 


e Help to break hierarchies and power relationship by linking partners at 
different levels and across different disciplines. 


e Add value to local initiatives while maintaining relevance. 


o Help motivate partners to work toward long-term, institutional change 
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Focus On: Er nental Education 
for a Sustaina ure: A National 
Action Plan fi ralia’ on page 54). 


The Australian 
commitment t 


National Actio n resulted in a 
number of initiatives 


rnment's 


'lementing the 


a) The National Environmental 
Education Council (NEEC) 
was established in July 2000 as 


a non-statutory body providing 
expert advice to the Minister for 

the Environment and Heritage, as 
well as to the federal Department of 
the Environment and Heritage. It 
Provides advice on the effectiveness 
and profile of the Australian 
Government's E] and learning for 
Sustainability activities and assists in 
identifying priority needs in Australia 
(see Box 1.62). The NEEC, which 
Meets three times a 


fk year, is composed 
of key stak a 
€y stakeholders from business 
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and industry, community education, 
EE professional associations, as well 

as school, vocational and university 

education. 


A recent focus for the Council has 
been the establishment of Working 
Groups. With the approval of the 
Minister for che Environment and 
Heritage, individuals with expertise 
in the further and higher education, 
compulsory schooling and industry 
sectors were invited to join working 
groups. The Working Groups meet 
as needed to discuss issues relevant 
to each sector. Deliberations and 
recommendations are then put 
forward to the full Council for 
endorsement“, 


b) The National Environmental 
Education Network (NEEN), 
established in May 2001, brings 
together government managers 
from environment and education 
portfolios from across Australia. The 
purpose of the network is to improve 
coordination of the delivery of 
environmental education, exchange 
information and share resources 
between States, Territories and 
national bodies. NEEN supports the 
development of quality government 
programmes and materials and 
provides a platform for exploring the 
theoretical aspects of EE in Australia. 
"The Network mostly exchanges 
information electronically or in 
hard copy, with limited face-to-face 
contact. It has a Sustainable School 
sub-working group which has been 
active in advancing management 
structures and identifying principles 


m Box 1.62 
National Environmental 
Education Council (NEEC) 


The National Environmental Education 
Council plays a central role in the 
implementation of the National Action 

Plan through raising the profile of EE and 
providing expert advice to the Australian 
Government on EE issues, in particular, 
how Australians can move beyond 
environmental awareness to informed action 
for sustainability. 


The Council is responsible for: 


© maintaining an overview of national EE 
programs and materials; 


* identifying priority EE issues for 
national action; 

e identifying priority EE research needs 
in Australia; 

* providing strategic advice on the EE 


activities of the Environment and Heritage 
Portfolio; 


* advocating practical EE in all spheres of 
education and formal training in 
vocational, business and industry and 
community education sectors; 


¢ providing advice on the establishment of an 
EE Research Foundation; and 


© providing annual reports to the Minister 
with recommendations for further 
implementation of the National Action Plan. 


Adapted fiom Department of the Environment 
and Heritage (20056) 
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Environmental Education fc 
Sustainable Future: A Natior 
Action Plan for Austra 


Australia’s National Action Plan for Environmental 
Education was launched by the Minister for the 
Environment and Heritage in July 2000. It outlines the 
Australian Government policy in EE. The National Action 
Plan was developed after considering comments on the 
discussion paper ‘Today Shapes Tomorrow: Environmental 
Education for a Sustainable Future 1. The Plan is intended 
to provide a higher profile for EE, better coordination, 
enhanced professional development for teachers and others 
involved in EE, improved resources and the integration of 
EE into mainstream education and training activities. 


Australias National Action Plan is a landmark document 
as it is the first attempt at a national approach to EE. The 
document is intended to provide direction and support the 
development of EE across the sectors taking it beyond the 
classroom where EE activities have focused on. 


Key initiatives of the Plan include: 


e the establishment of the National Environmental 
Education Council (NEEC), an expert advisory body 
comprising people from a variety of sectors; 


the establishment of the National Environmental 
Education Network (NEEN) comprising representatives 
from Commonwealth, State and Territory environment 
and education agencies to promote better coordination 
of activities; 

e the implementation of a research program to improve 
the quality of EE and achieve better outcomes; and 


e better resourcing of EE through an Environmental 
Education Grants Program. 


Adapted from the Department of the Environment and 
Heritage (2005). Available at: hetp://www.deh.gov. 
au/education/publications/nap/index.html 


MEEEHUEELPULEUEEIL ELLE TETTE LEE EET LL 
2005 - National Environmental Education Stater 
(NEES) is released. 


2004 - Minister for the Environment and Heritage 
approved National Sustainable Schools Initiative 
funding for che Northern Territory and the Australi: 
Capital Territory. 


2004 - Australian Research Institute in Education 
Sustainability (ARIES) received an additional $1.* 
million for further research projects. 


2004 - National Sustainable Schools Initiative lai d 
with $2 million funding over four years. 


2004 - Education Directors-General of all Stace: 
and Territories agreed to the development of th 
National Environmental Education Statement | 

Schools (NEES). 


2003 - Australian Research Institute in Educati 
Sustainability (ARIES) is established. 


2003-2004 - Additional funding approved fo: 
extension of the Sustainable Schools Initiative : 
Queensland, Western Australia and South Aust 


2002-2003 - Pilot Sustainable Schools progran 
New South Wales and Victoria implemented. 


2001 - National Environmental Education Network 
(NEEN) established. 


2000 - National Environmental Education Council 
(NEEC) established. 


2000 - Environmental Education for a Sustainable 
Future: National Action Plan launched 
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and their contributions 
to sustainability across sectors in 
Australia's, 


These initiatives are well positioned to 
influence EE practice in Australia which 
is still struggling to embrace learning 
for Sustainability. The following section 
Provides a brief overview of current 
trends across the sectors. 


i) School Education 

The formal education sector continues 
to be the dominant focus of EE 
thought and practice in Australia, 

but not the greatest supporter of 
learning for sustainability. EE is a 
non-mandatory component of schools 
with the exception of New South Wales 
(NSW) and, as a result, struggles for 
acceptance in mainstream formal and 
teacher education. It has a presence 

in the curriculum, but remains 
marginalised in practice. Science and 
Studies of Society and Environment, 
identified as key learning areas in the 
curriculum, provide opportunities 

for students to learn about the 
environment. Opportunities for 
modelling or developing understanding 
of sustainability in schools are 
limited. Similarly, the whole school 
approaches (see ‘Focus On: Whole- 
School Approaches to Sustainability 
in Australia’ on page 56) which 
involve staff, students and community 
in learning for change towards 
sustainability are rare. 


Volume 2 of this series documents how 
the formal education sector has been 
the most resistant to change towards 
sustainability. Curriculum policy and 
guideline documents across the States 
have been slow to react to this thrust 
of EE and a few have only recently 
begun to take on the language of 
sustainability (see Box 1.63). Similarly, 
there are few EE programs with a 
sustainability focus, and even fewer 
courses that promote learning for 
sustainability. 


In Australia, formal education is the 
responsibility of each State and Territory, 
so it is not surprising to find that the 
status and place of EE and learning for 
sustainability varies across the country. 
NSW, Queensland and Victoria have 

an EE policy document for schools. 
However, NSW is the only state where 
EE for sustainability is mandatory in 


E Box 1.63 


For a more in-depth review of the 
contribution School Education has made to 
sustainability in Australia see Volume 2 of 
this series. 


ARIES) 


A National Review of Environmental 
Education and its Contribution to 
Sustainability in Australia 


Schoo! Education 2 


National Review of Environmental 
Education and its contributions to 
Sustainability in Australia: School 
Education — Key Findings 


“We will not be able to strengthen the 
contribution of Environmental Education 

to sustainability in the school education 
sector solely through the integration of 
sustainability content into the curriculum. 

It will require a fundamental shift in 

current practice. This shift will require the 
establishment of whole-school approaches to 
learning for sustainability, which consider the 
infrastructure, management, curriculum and 
teaching approaches of the school....progress 
towards learning for sustainability in this 
sector [in Australia] bas been slow with many 
efforts only resulting in the integration of 
some sustainability concepts into curriculum 
content rather than in educational change.’ 


Tilbury, D., Coleman, V. and Garlick, D., 
(2005b, p.1) 
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In Australia, whole-school approaches to sustainability 
are rare, However, the Australian Sustainable Schools 
Initiative (AuSSI) is seeking to make this common 
practice across Australia. The Australian Government 
has committed $2 million to the initiative over four 
years. AuSSI not only seeks the presence of sustainability 
with the curriculum but also implements change within 
school management of resources and grounds (including 
energy, waste, water, biodiversity, landscape design, 
products and materials), The program is action based 
and seeks to involve the whole school community in 
learning for sustainability as well as in the sustainable 
management of the school. AuSSI does not replace 
other EE initiatives in schools but instead links to, and 
complements, existing programs through providing a 
framework for this area of learning and change. 


TTT LEN 
"The Australian Sustainable Schools Initiative: 


e seeks to develop a school culture committed to the 
principles of Ecological Sustainable Development; 


e seeks to go beyond awareness raising to action learning 
and integration with school curricula; 


e encourages the involvement of the whole school 
community including teachers, students, 
administrative staff, grounds staff, canteen operators 
and parents; 


* encourages the involvement of a school's local 
community including environment experts, local 
businesses, government and non-government 
organisations and encourages a shift in the broader 
community towards more sustainable practices and 
processes; 


e seeks to develop relationships with organisations that 
impact on the management of a school (e.g. properties, 
facilities, operations and government supplies); 


ol Approe acheg 
bilit y in Aus! 


e is founded on a sound basis of theory and practice 
schools and school systems, quality teaching and le: 
values education, cultural and environmental chang: 
environmental education for sustainability, organisa: 
theory, systems theory, action research and communi 
development; and 


encourages schools to achieve measurable social, 
environmental, educational and economic outcomes. 


TTT Ee CTI 
The benefits to schools include: 


* the opportunity to achieve curriculum requirements i 
the key learning areas e.g. conducting an environmen 
audit of the school addresses Mathematics and Engli 


outcomes; 


* reduced consumption of resources and improved 
management of the school grounds; 


* teachers and students working on real-life problem: 
and outcomes; 


* professional development opportunities for the wh: 
school staff; and 


* the school as a model for sustainability within the ! 
community. 


A set of indicators to record the environmental, educ val, 
social and economic benefits of the initiative are bein, 
trialed in Victoria and Queensland. 


Text adapted from Department of the Environment and 
Heritage (2005b) 
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A review of schoo! practice, 
documented in Volume 2 of this series, 
found that in carly childhood there 


are also very few examples of EE and 
current approaches tend to focus on a 
hands-on approach to nature, rather 
than on learning for sustainability. It 
documented evidence which suggests 
that although some teacher education 
and professional development courses 
may include EE concerns, these 
Programs generally do not adequately 
Prepare teachers to effectively use a 
Caring for Sustainability approach to 
E in the classroom, 


The review argues that in order 
to strengthen its contribution to 
sustainability in schools, EE will need to: 


* build the capacity of educators 
across the school sector in learning 
for sustainability; 


* continue to develop whole- 
school approaches to learning 
for sustainability which consider 
the management; curriculum; 
approaches to teaching practice; and 
infrastructure of the school; and 


* develop strategic networks between 
educators, teacher educators and the 
school communities to work towards 
change for sustainability. 


The reality is that EE remains a 
non-mandatory component of schools 
(with the exception of NSW) and still 
struggles for acceptance in mainstream 
curriculum in Australia. Across the 
States and Territories, curriculum 
policy and guideline documents have 
been slow to react to sustainability and 
only few have recently begun to take 
on its own language and concepts. As 
such, for most teachers and school 
managers, EE remains a low priority. 


A very recent development has been 
the release of a National Environmental 
Education Statement. The Statement 
will provide a framework for schools 
to prioritise and address issues of 
learning for sustainability within their 
social contexts. It is argued that this 
initiative reflects a concerted effort by 
the Australian Government portfolios 
of education and environment to 
work together with EE in policy 
development and implementation™* 


(see Box 1.64). 


® Box 1.64 
A National EE Statement for 
Schools 


2005 saw the release of “Educating for a 
Sustainable Future: A National Environmental 
Education Statement for Australian Schools’, 
This statement provides a nationally agreed 
description of the nature and purpose of 

EE and its contribution to sustainability 
through all years of schooling. It is intended 
to complement rather than replace existing 


State and Territory policies, It is to serve as a 
national reference point for: 


* schools as they decide on their education 
programs from K to 12; 


* professional learning programs for teachers; 


* reviews of curriculum documents that 
refer to the environment and sustai inability 
in relevant learning areas in all the States 
and Territories of Australia; 


* developers of education materials for 
schools; and 


stakeholders who want to promote 
environmental education in schools. 


The document is targeted at teachers, 
schools, education systems and developers of 
curriculum materials, 
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m Box 1.65 


Policy Instruments 


Australia’s National Action Plan recognises 
the importance of non-formal education as 

a key to lifelong learning and learning for 
sustainability. Underpinning the plan is the 
involvement of community stakeholders 
through action-oriented and learning 
approaches. Not only does the plan recognise 
the array of different stakeholders, but it also 
acknowledges the complexity of competing 
interests. The plan established funding 
opportunities for EE led by community 
organisations. It led to the establishment of 
Federal Grants for community EE projects. 


Local Agenda 21, promulgated by the 
Federal Government , “Hope for the 
future: The Western Australian State 
Sustainability Strategy’, Education Victoria's 
“Investing in the Future: Environment 
Education for Victoria's Schools’ and the 
NSW government's strategy, ‘Learning 

for Sustainability 2002-05’ are examples 

of additional policy instruments that 
provide a framework for the design and 
implementation of community learning for 
sustainability. 


Shown in photo: ‘Learning for Sustainability: 
NSW Environmental Education Plan 
2002-059? and "Investing in the Future: 
Environment Education for Victoria 

Schools 5^, Department of Education: Victoria. 
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m Box 1.66 
Environmental Trust Fund grants 
for EE Projects 


The Environmental Trust Fund is an 
independent statutory body established 
by the NSW government to support 
environmental projects that do not 
receive funds from the usual government 
sources, The trust is empowered under The 
Enviromental Trust Act 1998, and its main 
responsibility is to make and supervise 
the expenditure of grants. The trust is 
administered by the Department of the 
Environment and Conservation. 


‘The program has a specific EE Grants 
Programs which aims to support educational 
projects or programs that develop or widen 
the community's knowledge of, skills in, and 
commitment to protecting the environment 
and promoting sustainable behaviour. The 
objectives of the grant's program are: 


to help attain one or more of the outcomes 
in the NSW Government's Environmental 
Education Plan, Learning for Sustainability; 


© to facilitate changes in behaviour of 
individuals and groups which affect specific 
environmental problems; and 


* to develop and promote education projects 
which improve the environment. 


Grants of between $5,000 and $100,000 are 
available for projects that provide resources 
or undertake educational projects to increase 
the environmental awareness of individuals, 
specific groups, special interest groups and/or 
the general community. In 2005, the toral 
funds to be offered under the EE Grants 
program were: 


* $0.5 million will be allocated to the 
Community Organisations program and 


* $0.5 million will be allocated to the State 
and Local Government program. 


Competition for funds for Environmental 
Education projects is normally high. In 

the 2004 grants round, 199 expressions of 
interest with an upper value of $12.4 million 
were received and resulted in 35 invited 
applications totalling $3 million. The Trust 
approved 21 grants totalling $1.13 million. 


NSW Government (20054) 
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ii) Community 
Education 

In Australia, community ed ion 
has evolved over time to rc 

in a diverse range of learnin 
sustainability programs init 

at governmental and non- 
governmental levels. Comm. <y 
EE ranges from 'add-on' or 
‘feel-good’ programs that foc) on 
information sharing to partic tory 
programs that focus on action d 
lifelong learning aiming to bui 
healthy and vibrant communiri. +° 
(see Box 1.65). 


Increasingly EE is focusing on 

the ability of the community t 
influence, share and/or contro! ne 
decision-making process'??, In) rent 
in this ability is a community 
values, skills set, motivation a: 
capacity to effectively and effi. tly 
contribute to processes of cha 

In essence, the building of th 
capacities is a core objective « 
learning for sustainability app «ch 
to EE!*, 


The range of stakeholders invo! -ed in 


community EE programs in Avstralia 
is diverse. Each program defi: 
the role and purpose of community 


stakeholders in contributing to 
successful community education 
process. Community EE providers 
in Australia include government 
agenci S, community organisations, 
NGOs, networks and associations, 


businesses and higher learning 
institutions and operate from 
national to local scales. Directing 
these organisations are different 
polices and strategies that outline 
an organi 


tions learning priorities 
and contribute to the process and 
outcomes of the education provided. 
These priorities and the limited 
resources available to organisations 
mean that there is an immensely 
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local issues 
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id aims to address 


(ii) from a desire to attain funding for 


a specific project; or 


(iii) from agencies external to 
local communities, with a view 
to developing and/or supporting 


Particular functions within the 
communities, 


Partnerships have been instrumental 
in Benerating community capacity. 
sponsible i 
are beginnin 
Mutually 


and reflective partnerships 
gto emerge to ensure 


beneficial outcomes and the 


sharing of work/information across 
partner organisations and sectors. 


A review of community EE initiatives 
in Australia, documented in Volume 

3 of this series, found that recent EE 
initiatives that support sustainability in 
the community aim to enhance social 
capital, build community capacity for 
decision-making and build leadership 
capabilities in the community in order 
to improve the environment (see Box 
1.67). It argues that traditionally, while 
citizens have been active in the alleviation 
of environmental problems, they did not 
usually address issues of sustainability at 
the source. To date, many community 
education programs have focused 

on a ‘hands on’ approach and have 

not ultimately built the capacity of 
participants/volunteers so that they can 
get to the root of the cause and/or sustain 
the action. For example participating 

in onc-off events aimed at remediating 
the problem (such as litter clean-up 
campaigns) rather than alleviating the 
problem (such as the redesign of the 
waste collection system to improve its 
function). The review does however 
document a change in this trend. It 
argues that it is slowly being recognised 
that learning and action for sustainability 
requires democratic and negotiated 
engagement of a range of stakeholders 
and that community group (re)action 
alone will not achieve the level of change 
required for sustainability. 


As a result, community EE is seeking 
to build the capacity of participants 
to direct their own learning and to 
recruit educators who can support 
this process. This separates traditional 
participation in community action 
(where the community might be 
involved in a preset activity such 

as planting, weeding, or making . 
interpretive signs) from participation in 
learning and action for sustainability. 


E Box 1.67 


For a more in-depth review of the 
contribution Community Education has 
made to sustainability in Australia see Volume 
3 of this Series. 
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National Review of Environmental 
Education and its contributions to 
Sustainability in Australia: Community 
Education — Key Findings 


"In practice, Community Environmental 
Education in Australia has evolved over time 
to result in diverse programs by government 
and non-government organisations. 
Traditionally, while citizens have been active 
in alleviating environmental problems, 

they did not usually address issues of 
sustainability at source. Increasingly, however, 
it is being recognised that learning and 
action for sustainability involve democratic, 
negotiated and pragmatic engagement, 

and that community (re) action alone will 
not achieve sustainability. This provokes 

the question of what capacity building 

is required for communities to make the 
leap from participation in (re) action for 
the environment to participating in more 
systemic change for sustainability." 


Tilbury, D., Coleman, V., Jones, A. and 
MacMaster, K. (2005b, p.1) 
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For a more in-depth review of the 
contribution EE within the business and 
industry has made to sustainability i 
Australia see Volume 4 of this Series. 
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National Review of Environmental 
Education and its contributions to 
Sustainability in Australia: Business and 
Industry Education — Key Findings 


“Within Australia, Environmental Education 
in the industry sector tends to focus on the 
technical knowledge and skills required 

to perform certain environmental job 
functions and there are many examples of 
successful programs of this kind. Typically 
these programs have a limited scope and do 
not seek to identify alternatives to current 
organisational policy and practice towards 
sustainability. It is rare to find industry 
education programs that motivate or build 
the capacity of participants to reorient 
current practice." 


Tilbury D., Adams, K. and Keogh, A. (20056, p.2) 


The review also acknowledges the 
increasing trend to invest in social 
marketing techniques in EE. It 

points to how social marketing has 
enhanced knowledge and awareness 

of environmental issues but suggests 
that it has had little impact on the 
attainment of long term environmental 
outcomes. The review identifies a small 
number of social marketing campaigns 
that have been integrating aspects of 
reflective approaches which may help 
overcome its limitations. 


Another trend in community education 
is the increase in the number of EE 
programs available for communities 

of culturally and linguistically diverse 
backgrounds in Australia. However, 
these programs are mostly confined 

to information sharing and awareness 
raising. Some are beginning to build 
community capacity and provide 
opportunities for community members 
to participate in decision-making 

and change for sustainability. This 

has been possible by adopting more 
action-oriented methodologies which 
are associated with learning for 


sustainability. For example, action 
research which engages the community 
through an action oriented, context 
specific, learning process. 


‘The review suggests that in order to 
strengthen the contribution of EE 
to sustainability, community EE will 
need to: 


e build the capacity of community 
based educators in learning for 
sustainability approaches; 


© continue to provide incentives and 
support to include education and 
learning in community environmental 
and sustainability programs; and 


* continue to develop strategic 
networks and partnerships between 
government, community groups 


and citizens for more coherent ind 
consistent education actions 
sustainability. 


iii) Business and 
Industry Education 


Recent studies show that many 
companies, large and small, are 
struggling with the agenda of 
sustainability'**, Numerous state 
federal government departments 
NGOs, industry associations and 
private consultancies are seeking t 
address this by providing training 
courses, toolkits and other resourc 


1 


Companies, themselves, are investi: 3 
in and developing education resou: s 
for their employees and, increasin; 
their external stakeholders. A nun 

of companies in Australia now qu fy 
the training they provide in their » nual 
or sustainability reports in line w 

the Global Reporting Initiatives D) 
core indicator LA9 ‘average hou: 
training per year per employee’! 

Others detail the number of en ces 
that have attended certain trai 

courses, especially those focusin 

on environmental managemen: 

and occupational health and sai 


However, few go further than thi to 


consider the impact of their training 
and the contribution it makes t 
industry sustainability. Indeed 


companies appear to carry out any Sort 
of evaluation, and those that do tend 
to rely on surveys which do not always 
provide the information required to 
truly assess learning and effectiveness. 


Vocational education and training 

and government programs in EE for 
industry personnel are also offered 

but these mostly focus on compliance 
issues. Business Schools have begun 

to recognise the need to shift towards 
learning for sustainability but often 
lack the skills, capacity or leadership to 
action change! 
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»rograms targeted 
ndustry tend to 
ledge about 
increased awareness 
g about sustainability 
t of the solution, as 


In practice 
at busines 
disseminat 
sustainabil 
and unders 
issues are o 
they in th 
lead to cha: 
Australian 
inundated 
sustainabili progress towards 
more susta practice remains 
slow (see Bi )). This provokes 
»w can business 

the leap from 
t sustainability to 
inge for sustainability. 


do not necessarily 
c Box 1.68). 
nies are currently 
‘formation about 


the questio 
and industr 
informatio! 
implement 
A review ol ing for sustainability 
s and industry, 
lume 4 of this 


practice in 
document 
series, arg t there is still an 
inadequat: 
what effec 


F knowledge about 
;rams in learning 
look like within 
c is not only a lack 


for sustair 
this sector 
of case stud 
what is acti 


t also analysis of 

ceded to engage this 
sector with 
sustainabil 


»priate learning for 


roaches to achieve 
environme: id sustainability 
outcomes. components of 
learning fo: 
a basis to ick 


practice which 


tainability can provide 
fy effective EE 

will achieve change 
for sustainability within business and 
industry. Apply ing these, the national 
review documented in Volume 4 
shows how informal learning through 
peer networks provides an important 
Opportunity for addressing this need 
(see Box 1.70) 


Within Australia, E. 


iin the business 
and industry sector tends to focus 

on the technical knowledge and 

skills required to perform certain 
environmental job functions and 
there are many examples of successful 
Programs of this kind. Typically these 
Programs have a limited scope and 
do not seek to identify alternatives 


to current organisational policy and 
practice towards sustainability. It is rare 
to find industry education programs 
that motivate or build the capacity 

of participants to reorient current 
practice. A handful of progressive 
companies are showing leadership by 
educating their own stakeholders about 
and for sustainability. These companies 
are starting to integrate education and 
training programs into their Corporate 
Social Responsibility policies and 
sustainability reporting initiatives. 
Others are utilising approaches such as 
Life Cycle Analysis to increase dialogue 
amongst and between industries 

and generate organisational change 
whilst providing further opportunities 
in learning for sustainability and 
developing partnerships. 


The compliance and performance 
approach promoted by much of the 
industry EE in Australia still has an 
important role to play in assisting 
changes to sustainability, but will 

not necessarily lead to deeper lasting 
change. For such change to occur, 
companies must define where they 
want to be and explore alternatives 
for getting there. This process of 
envisioning and futures thinking 

is critical for companies to align 
themselves with change towards 
sustainability and helps frame 
sustainability as an opportunity rather 
than a risk that needs to be minimised. 
The majority of the EE opportunities 
available to Australian business and 
industry differ from this approach, 
providing a one-way dissemination 
of information from ‘experts’ to 
companies instructing them exactly 
where they should go and how they 
should get there. 


One barrier to deeper change is 

that companies often struggle to 
distinguish between environmental 
performance and the broader notion 
of sustainability. Those that have 


m Box 1.69 
Resources and Toolkits for 
Sustainability 


A recent research study of international 
toolkits (which included thirty-eight 
Australian resources ) designed to engage 
industry on various aspects of sustainability 
found that business and industry are 
currently inundated with information about 
sustainability. The study showed that the 
resources did not however provide effective 
tools on how to progress sustainability 
within this sector, Few of the resources 
target job functions (such as quality 
assurance) within a company or specific 
business/industry areas (such as strategic 
planning, human resources). They were 
mostly untargeted and did not acknowledge 
the complex reality of implementing 
sustainability in an organisation. It was 
therefore unclear how these resources could 
assist business and industry to shift towards 
more sustainable practice. 


Tilbury and Adams (2005) 
[ur a 


m Box 1.70 
Informal Peer Networks 


“Ir is thought thar only 20% of what is learnt 
in che workplace comes through structured 
formal training. Informal interaction 

with peers is seen as the predominant 

way that many employees learn. These 
interactions range from chance meetings 

by the watercooler to official conferences 
and networking events. However, many 
organisations are oblivious to this ‘invisible’ 
everyday learning and do not invest time or 
resources in it. This is not to suggest that 
industry abandons formal opportunities for 
learning and training but to highlight the 
complementary role of informal learning 

— especially for people who cannot commit 
to higher education. 


‘The best examples of peer networks enable 
participants to construct new knowledge 
by providing environments where the 
negotiation and creation of knowledge 

in sustainability can occur as well as 
reflection upon experiences which can assist 
in advancing their ability to implement 
sustainability.’ 


Tilbury, Adams and Keogh (2005, p.6-8) 
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m Box 1.71 
The Talloires Declaration: Ten 
Point Action Plan: 


1. Increase awareness of environmentally 
sustainable development; 


2. Create an institutional culture of 
sustainability; 


3. Educate for environmentally responsible 
citizenship; 


4. Foster environmental literacy for all; 
5. Practice institutional ecology; 
G. Involve all stakeholders; 


7. Collaborate for interdisciplinary 
approaches; 


8. Enhance capacity of primary and 
secondary schools; 


9. Broaden service and outreach nationally 
and internationally; 


10. Maintain the movement. 


ULSF (1990, p. 1) 


Australian Signatories to Talloires 

* University of New South Wales 

* Royal Melbourne Institute of Technology 
* Australian National University 

* Melbourne University 

* University of Technology Sydney 

* University of Canberra 

* University of Sunshine Coast 


* University of Western Sydney 


a INUENIT CURT Ung 


made the distinction recognise that 
sustainability involves profound 
changes in core thinking, policies and 
practices. To achieve this, it is argued 
that, companies need transformational 
change. Evidence suggests that those 
organisations that adopt sustainability 
are accelerating this change by using 
organisational learning. 


Organisational learning is based on 
the principles of adaptive management 
and uses those techniques within 

the workplace. It promotes exchange 
of information between employees 
hence creating a more knowledgeable 
workforce. This produces a very flexible 
organisation where people will accept 
and adapt new ideas and changes 
through a shared vision. It employs 
principles of learning for sustainability 
such as envisioning, systems and ‘critical’ 
thinking to create an atmosphere of team 
learning and develop shared visions and 
systems thinking. 


It could be argued that, sustainability 
cannot be achieved without 
innovation and innovation is best 
achieved in a culture that embraces 
learning. The challenge for EE, if it 

is to fully contribute to business and 
industry sustainability, is to foster 
this organisational learning as well as 
providing opportunities for executives 
and the wider workforce to develop the 
necessary knowledge and skills. 


‘The national review of experiences 

in Australia, documented in 

Volume 4, argued that to strengthen 
the contribution of learning for 
sustainability within the business and 
industry sector, there is a need to: 


* provide opportunities to informally 
educate and engage senior executives 
in sustainability; 


* educate and train managers and 
employees across the organisation 


to develop the necessary 
and knowledge in aspects 
sustainability; and 


* promote organisational lea ; in 
relation to sustainability iss: 


iv) Further and High 


Education 

Change towards sustainability in 

this sector requires more than jus: 
rethinking education plans or curri ula. 
Ultimately, learning for sustainabilit, 
has implications for the core of the 
institutional culture, influencing th 
decisions, management procedure: 

and research actions of the furthe: 

and higher education sector. The | ‘ge 
scale changes required may expla! 

the difficulties this sector faces to lly 
engage with sustainability. Instes — it 
has seen its contribution as mos! «hat 
of undertaking sustainability res — -h 
for changing community think 
practice rather than changing i 


A handful of sustainability init es 
do currently exist within Austr o 
further and higher education 
institutions but these tend to | 
single projects to address susta 
as opposed to taking a more s; 
view of learning and change across 
the institution. For education 
institutions to more deeply address 
sustainability there is a need to link 
campus management to re 
curriculum and administrative practice, 
such that a learning for sustainability 
approach is embedded across every 
aspect of institutional operations in a 
synergistic way. For this to be possible 
the further and higher education sector 
needs to understand best practice in 
learning for sustainability. This will 
allow stakeholders to evaluate the 
effectiveness of existing programs and 
progress towards long-lasting change 
for sustainability. This knowledge could 
also be used in the design and delivery 
of future programs for the sector. 


arch, 
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A growing ber of education 


institution e signed national 
and intern il sustainability 
Many of these 


ele to fulfil their 


declaratio: 


institution 

commitm: rough policies and 
implemen lans. The Talloires 
Declaratio rhaps the most 
supported | istralian Universities 
(see Box | has been argued 


that while « tions are of some 


value in p direction, they 
need to b ipanied by a process 
of instituti rengthening and 


profession clopment in order for 


their prin 10 be translated into 


practice!” 
Many trai istitutes, colleges and 
universiti urrently approaching 


sustainabil rough campus 


greening (i ig facilities and 
energy anc efficiency programs) 


and a few t h integration of 


environm nowledge into existing 
courses/tr packages. Volume 5 

of this sei ich analyses practice 
within the n, argues that while 
these effort 1 first step and should 
be applau istitutions need to 
address the broader notions of learning 
for sustainability. For instance, 
internationally this sector is working 
towards sustainability not only across 
campus management and operations 
but also in policy, curriculum, teaching 
approaches and research activities. A 
holistic process of institutional learning 


or change is considered best practice. 


Ihere is much to learn from overseas 


experience in this sector. 


The sector is experiencing a drive 
towards a generic skills agenda which 
could act as a vehicle for engaging with 
Sustainability across the disciplines and 
training packages. This agenda offers 
Beat potential for addressing ‘critical’ 
thinking skills, values clarification 
skills and stakeholder engagement 
skills, which are often associated with 


learning for sustainability and are not 
systematically addressed by current 
courses or programs. 


Recently, Technical and Further 
Education (TAFE) centres, 

colleges and some universities are 
increasingly recognising the need to 
engage industry and other external 
stakeholders in defining course 
outcomes or competencies so that 
these address relevant social needs. 
This dialogue needs to be strengthened 
through more formal partnerships as 

it has great potential to drive changes 
towards sustainability and to ensure 
education and training is more relevant 
— particularly to the needs of employers 
and the changing nature of work. 


Further education is also increasingly 
focused on competency based training 
through national training packages. 
"These training packages are created 
by course developers and not by 
those who teach these courses. In 
comparison, within universities, 
divisional committees approve the 
general aims, subject and generic 
outcomes of courses, but it is the 
teaching staff who pull the course 
together and who exercise a great 
deal of control over what and how 
students learn. These differences 
have implications for how we build 
capacity for sustainability across 

the sector. Strategies for curriculum 
hange in further education must 
iffer from those currently being 
iloted in higher education. 


an 


~~ 


The education for the next generation 

of leaders and professionals represents 
critical opportunity to address 
sustainability issues. The curriculum 
change needed to seize this opportunity 
requires staff training, the development 
of teaching and learning resources, and 
the revision of existing courses as well 
as the provision of new courses (see 
Box 1.72). 


m Box 1.72 


For a more in-depth review of the 
contributions further and higher education 
in Australia to learning for sustainability see 
Volume 5 of this Series. 


= 
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Further & Higher Education 


National Review of Environmental 
Education and its contributions to 
Sustainability in Australia: Further and 
Higher Education — Key Findings 


“Understanding of the terms ‘sustainability’ 
and ‘learning for sustainability’ vary 
considerably across the further and higher 
education sector highlighting that these are 
new concepts and that there are no common 
agreed goals. It has been recognised that 

there is a need for critical reflection and 
discussion of the concept to develop shared 
understanding and consistent approaches 
across the further and higher education sector,’ 


Tilbury, D., Keogh, A., Leighton, A. and Kent, J. 
(2005b, p.2) 
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The national review of experiences in 
Australia, documented in Volume 5, 
argued that in order to enhance further 
and higher education contribution to 
sustainability, EE initiatives will need to: 


e establish whole of institutional 
approaches to learning based change 
for sustainability. This should 
include campus management, 
curriculum, research, outreach 
and operations through an 
organisational learning approach; 


€ build capacity of staff (academic 
and administrative as well as facilities 
management staff) in sustainability 
and learning for sustainability; and 


e establish partnerships between 
institutions and with business 
government and nongovernment 
organisations to strengthen and share 
experiences in sustainability and 
learning for sustainability. 


Australia is in a strong | 
stakeholders to make th 
sustainability through 
There is increasing mo 
the sectors and gover nr 
to support such initiati 
as the above summary | 
despite the range of ef 
clear need to be more 
are to have the desired 


^n tO assist 
t towards 
Jon. 
n across 
tructures 
owever, 
ealed, 
iere is a 

if these 


i) Over 


Framey 


f Strategic 


Why is tl l to be 
More Str: 

Despite sti 
last 30 yea 
the world ! 


forts over the 
itiatives across 

n been described 
i but random 
produced ad hoc 
icies or education 


as well-in 
efforts wh 
results!*!, 
providers c synergistic or 


explore oj ties for building 


upon less from ex 


sting or 


previous | This may result in 
a duplicar orts and the loss 
of motivat irticipants and 


educators ften they operate 


independ: the systems they are 
id barely scratch 
t comes to effecting 


see Box 1.73). 


trying to cl 
the surfac 
Systemic c! 


This ineffe: 


nd poor strategic use 
of 


2 couk iten its very existence 
as people b 


and impact 


© question the value 
this process and its 
contributions to sustainability. 


How 


is used, and the role it 

plays in achiev ing environment and 
Sustainability outcomes, often needs 

to be clarified to those who are not 
experienced or qualified in this area 
and who often interpret the process 

as mostly one of communicating 
information or key messages. Decision- 
makers often tag 


à ; initiatives onto 

the final phase o ` programs as end-of- 
Pipe communication tools. Educational 
approaches are not seen as being part of 
the main plan or strategy and thus fail 
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to inform or influence the development 
of sustainability programs. Biodiversity 
and conservation programs have 
tended to be linear in nature, with the 
knowledge generated by conservation 
scientists being handed to the 
educator who then designs brochures, 
posters or events to communicate the 
information'?, Generally this approach 
can have the effect of creating a more 
informed group of stakeholders but 
does little to effect change. For change 
to occur stakeholders need to be 
involved from the initial investigation 
process and their capacity for change 
needs to be developed'®. 


Whilst an ad hoc approach to EE 
might contribute in some way 

to change, a more focused and 
structured approach will make greater 
contributions to environmental and 
sustainability outcomes (see Box 1.74). 
For this reason some countries have 
turned to using strategic frameworks in 
their strive towards sustainability. 


What is a Strategic Framework? 

A strategic framework is the 
representation of an organisation's, 
agency's, nation’s or region's overall 
plan for the future. It is often a 

tool for consolidating ideas and 
communicating a rationale or vision 
for activities. Strategic frameworks 
can offer a basis for measuring, 
analyzing, and reporting the outcomes 
of efforts. There are a number of 
components which can contribute to, 
or independently support, a strategic 
framework including strategies, policies 
and action plans. In this volume we 
are particularly interested in the role 
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® Box 1.73 
A Dot-to-dot Masterpiece? 


The Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds has described efforts in education for 
sustainability in Schools in the UK: 


"Our fear is that current practice is like 
expecting a dot-to-dot picture to yield a 
Rembrandt portrait 


House of Commons, Environmental Audit 
Committee (2005, para 75. p.30) 


m Box 1.74 
Strategic Purpose 


"How we get from... a state of poor 
Education for Sustainability to universal 
richness of thinking and practice is inevitably 
a question of strategy, as the ad hoc growth in 
incidence and quality of education for change 
that has taken place in the past will be too 
slow and ineffective for the future." 


Sterling (19965, p.197) 


m Box 1.75 
Clarifying terms: 


Framework: a high-level structure which lays 
down a common purpose and direction for 
plans and programs. 


Strategy: a long term plan with a defined 
scope that identifies: measurable objectives; 
key actors and target groups for the 
achievement of outcomes aligned with its 
declared vision. 


Action Plan: a written plan of 
implementation often detailing the timelines, 
stages, roles and /or responsibilities of 
projects related to the strategy's objectives. 
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of strategic frameworks in learning for a limitation of this ap h is that 
= Box 1.76 sustainability (see Box 1.75 and ‘Focus it is seen as merely on myriad 
Strategic Frameworks in Learning On: Contents of Strategic Frameworks in of ‘tools’ for sustainal long 
for Sustainability Learning for Sustainability on page 76). with regulation and t ogical 
solutions, and the tr: fits of 
Javaan araneae lw espondi The key goal of a strategic framework learning as an agent í ge may 
i id 2. 1 p Si . nA H Hm " 
scoping re frameworks in learning for in EE or learning for sustainability is to be lost. 
sustainability: provide guidance on more effective use x t 
; d edi e à * Learning for Sustai: 
a) Sustainability Strategies with a learning of education in achieving environmental eae 
dimension a THES rategies: 
Some countries have incorporated an and sustainability outcomes. Other nations haved d 
education and learning dimension into _ ane Seri aah is 
their national sustainability strategies. This How have governments responded to independent, specifi es 
approach had been adopted by countries such Arton progressi Ine 
as New Zealand and Sweden. this Need? ^ 2 p7 OB B 
A ledith for sustainability app: across 
i sianie Idengbed sta key eodd Government agencies have led the way ue EE we 
for changing how people engage with in developing these frameworks not n e» "e del 
sustainability and as a driving force in l di ibeipownslforts two nations who hav: ide 
Sustainable Development for New Zealand in only to coor mas to the challenge in thi In 
its National Strategy "Creating Our Future. and increase effectiveness but also to à f - 
" i these cases the proces iteg) 
* Education is identified as playing a encourage others in NGO, business, dE elo mer a PA 
uai: role in the Swedish National formal education and communication P ] : d 
trategy of Sustainable Development and A 7 important stakehold: tion an 
is a theme in the main features of global sectors to align themselves with E sing 
s 5 E i Mol " g 
policy, social development and security. common goals for change towards Diei ^ PF Age à 
n sls earning for sustainat e 
b) Learning for Sustainability Strategies sustainability. Over the years there i B : E se 
Other countries have developed independent have been two main pathways that as the starting point pes 
education or learning for sustainabili ^ : ‘ of strategies provide york 
strategies or action plans. These are often nations have chosen in their efforts to R Ean 
i inabili i ; icy developmen 
separate from the national sustainability mainstream the process of learning for or policy F 
doare as ee appendices) inabili planning that effectiv iges 
sustainability across stakeholder efforts n bod 
€) Learning as a theme in Sustainability (see Box 1.76) multiple stakeholder : ^ 
Lo aei LR a rizontally and verti the 
A handful of nations have attempted to hori y : EM 
synergise their learning for sustainability e Sustainability Sicatevienwithca process'*, An indepen: it ra egy 
locuments with existing sustainabili 2 : H is aione for the dendi if 
olicies and programs. Canada and The learning dimension: s 3 : js 
letherlands are exemplary cases where this Oneapproachumanvgovermment specific learning goals i the 
synergistic approach has been used. EP ni 8° N sectors which is not po: with 
: agencies have adopted is to include j bili wit 
e 5. i 1, g a sustainability strategy M- 
Lapras r era an education and learning focus orca ^ deii aa leari 
over 5000 people, ‘A Framework for within their main strategies for n i bil MCI i itis 
vi Learnii inabili inabili ; a r sustainability can have a rà 
UE pre dag ie nessa sustainability. When incorporated in Desay y busines 
E s such à create a business 
lay the foundations for the Sustainable of aims such as to cre 


Development Strategy: 2004-2005 where 
education is identified as playing an 
important role. 


* Education is seen as a key to change for 
the Netherlands. Its eae 
Sustainable Development 2004-07 
document promotes effective learning 
processes in order to enable judgements 
and choices in favour of sustainable 
development. This program has been 
incorporated into de National Action 
Program on Sustainable Development to 
ensure the learning process is more easily 
integrated with mainstream practices. 


d) EE Strategies with a Sustainability focus 
Around the world there have been numerous 
national strategies in EE that have addressed 
sustainability issues. This trend has been 
particularly prevalent in Latin America. 
Mexico, Ecuador, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Argentina and Guatemala all providing 
examples of this approach. 


this way learning for sustainability 

is given recognition as an important 
tool for achieving sustainability 
goals. It exposes the process to 

a wider audience, going beyond 

the traditional educators, to those 
who previously may not have 
understood the value of learning 
based strategies for change in their 
work. Whilst this approach is good 
for advocating a position for learning 
for sustainability approaches there 

is a risk that, if not understood 
properly, education may be 

reduced to awareness raising in the 
implementation of the strategy. Thus 


case’ for learning for sustainability, 
raise the profile of this learning 
and change process, support those 


seeking funding for sustainability 


education programs and generally 
create a more coordinated effort on 
the ground. This type of strategy is 
generally directed at, and supported 
by educators already familiar with 
the dialogue but who require a 
structured framework to guide 

their current work. These include 
educators who need a specific 
learning for sustainability strategy to 
reorient their work in EE, along with 
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those w ilready engaged in this 
area bu: int to synergize their 
work ar | duplication. 
A specil 'ing for sustainability 
strategy »vide a vision and be 
the sou newed motivation for 
those a gaged in EE but who 
have be ing to deal with 
the con s which sustainability 
brings tegy can also alert 
others \ v not be familiar with 
educati sses but are seeking 
ways ol hem to achieve 
environ ind sustainability 
outcon 

* Combi he two pathways: 
Counti ! a strong history in 
sustainal rave developed both 
types of ic documents. The 
United m is an example 
where ; for change is 
promot vay of achieving 
sustair vithin its main 
strateg s then supported 
by speci cation and learning 
strategic trengthen the process 
across a ors (see “Focus 
On: Le : for Sustainability: 
United ;dom' on page 72). In 
compar those countries who 
have a strong EE tradition have 
redeveloped their EE frameworks 
to have a focus on learning for 


sustainability, Hungary, China and 


a number of Latin American nations 
have taken this alternative approach. 


Who leads the development of 
national strategic frameworks in 
Learning for Sustainab lity? 

The development of national 
Strategic frameworks for learning 
for sustainability are generally the 
domain of government agencies 
with the process tending to be led by 
environmental agencies (e.g. DEH, 
Australian Government; Ministry 
for Environment Spain; Natural 
Resources Conservation Authority 


(NRCA), Jamaica), and less frequently 
by education agencies (e.g. DES, 
UK). In the case of regional strategies, 
international bodies (e.g. UNESCO, 
OECD, UNECE) lead the initiative 
and encourage national agencies and 
actors to adapt the frameworks to 
national priorities. 


What has been the motivation for 
their development? 

The driving force or motivation for 
an agency to develop a framework of 
this type is in direct response to either 
international pressure or national 
priorities (refer also to Section 1.1). 


* International Pressure: 
‘The Canadian Environmental 
agency developed their learning for 
sustainability framework! as part 
of the lead up to the World Summit 
on Sustainable Development in 
Johannesburg, 2002. They effectively 
leveraged the energy and motivation 
that this international event created 
to focus attention on and support 
the efforts of education practitioners 
at home. 


The United Nations Decade 

of Education for Sustainable 
Development (2005-201 455, which 
was created as a result of intense 
lobbying at this Johannesburg 
Summit, has also stimulated 
action in this area. To support the 
implementation of the Decade in 
the Asia-Pacific region, UNESCO 
Asia and Pacific Regional Bureau 
for Education, with the support 
of Japanese Funds-in-Trust have 
recently developed an ‘Asia-Pacific 
Regional Strategy for Education for 
Sustainable Development. This 
strategy is an open document that 
is adaptable for revision to the 
changing needs of stakeholders 
throughout the Decade. 

The European Community has also 
responded to the challenge set by 


the Decade by drafting a strategy 
for education for sustainability. 
The United Nations Economic 
Commission for 


Tope has produced 
a framework strategy for regional 
implementation that will also be used 
as a foundation for their response to 
the Decade" (see also ‘Focus On: 
The International Call for Strategic 
Frameworks’ on page 68). 


National Priorities: 

Along with international pressure, 
strategic frameworks in learning 

for sustainability have also been 
created in response to specific 
outcomes required by national 
sustainability strategies. This was the 
case with the ‘Learning to Last’, 

a draft sustainable development 
education strategy for England. 
Although this was never formally 
adopted as a government strategy 

it did add to the pressure which 
ultimately led to the development 
of the ‘Sustainable Development 
Action Plan for Education and 
Skills by the UK Department 

of Education and Skills in 2003. 
These documents demonstrate the 
governments commitment to the 
Decade and were also influenced 

by the government's commitments 
to sustainability as outlined in the 
earlier UK Sustainable Development 
Strategy ‘A Better Quality of Life 
This document recognised that 
all people, at home, in the work 
place and in the wider community 
make decisions that impact on 
sustainability indicators and will 
need to be engaged if they are to be 
addressed. It also acknowledged that 
this engagement will not be effective, 
or even possible, without education 


or learning’. 
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Box 1.77 
Reorienting Education 


Global governance organisations, international development d 
NGOs have played a significant part in demonstrating and co the 


urgent need for national learning for sustainability strategic f roups 


such as the United Nations (UN) and the IUCN — the World 1 


Union have sought to encourage and equip nationstates to ack for 


‘(UNESCO) calls on Governments at all 
levels, with the assistance and participation, 
as appropriate, of international organizations, 
the educational and scientific communities, DN zoe M 
Roc serate rp dst and sustainability through the development of national strategies ) 
local authorities, to develop policies and 
strategies for reorlenting education towards 
sustainable development, including roles and 
responsibilities of actors ar the local, national 
and regional levels’ 


UNESCO (2003, p) 


Box 1.78 


The importance of education in the achievement of sustainabil was 
Agenda 21 heavily emphasised throughout ‘Agenda 27’, particularly in Ch the Rio 
“Governments should strive to update or Earth Summit ‘Agenda 22 called for national education strategi pared 


prepare strategies aimed at integrating 
environment and development as a 
crosscutting issue into education at all levels 
within the next three years. This should 
be done in cooperation with all sectors of 
society. The strategies should set out polici 
and activities, and identify needs, cost, means 
and schedules for their implementation, 
evaluation and review." 


which would promote sustainability as a cross-cutting issue wi n 
(see Box 1.78). Since then UNESCO has played one of the me 
advocating for the development of national learning for sustain 


UNCED (1992, p. 1) 


Box 1.79 
Planning Education for 


Sustainability The Greek Government - UNESCO Conference at ‘The 


also called for national learning for sustainability strategies. It recognised that 
few sustainability issues had been effectively addressed since the Rio Earth 


loniki in | 


‘Action plans for formal education for 
environment and sustainability with concrete. 
targets and strategies for non-formal and 
informal education should be elaborated at 
national and local levels’. 


Summit and that national strategies in learning for sustainability were a critical 
Tequirement for progress towards sustainability to be made (see Box 1.79). 


UNESCO (1997, p.1) 
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for national strategies was again reiterated at the 


Summit for Sustainable Development (W 
innesburg in 2002, The Summit recommended the 
ment, implementation and monitoring of national action 


essing education for sustainability (see Box 1.80). This 


of UNESCO, whose objective it is to encourage Agenda 
heir policies and to incorporate learning for sustainability 


ind action plans for sustainability. 


ently the UN is 
for sustainability by making 2005 to 2014 the Decade for 


seeking to encourage nationstates to address 


ion for Sustainable Development”. There is a recognition that 
potential of learning for sustainability has not been tapped 

t this must be urgently addressed. International agencies such 
ider the banner of the Decade, commitments from 

national education for sustainability strategies (see Box 1.81). 


nisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
es that the pathway to sustainability requires not only a 
tion but of policy formation itself. This signifies that the 
policy formation are in fact impediments to achieving 
juire a transformation process based on the principles of 
bility. This will require significant re-learning, to move 


c adaptive and negotiated processes that are reflective of the 
ility (see Box 1,82). 


t, monitor 


122. Develop, implem 


and review education action plans and 


programmes at the national, sub-nationa 


and local levels, as appropriate, that reflect 
the Dai 


Educat 


r Framework for Action on 


n for All and that arc relevar 


the 


ent and 


local conditions and needs le 


achieve 


ent of community d 


make education for sustainable developm 


a part of those plans. 


United Nations (2002c. p.61 


Box 1.81 
Implementing Strategies 


‘As a matter of priority the UN Decade in 
Education for Sustainable Development 
should promote the development and 
implementation of national ESD strategies 

or at least shared action plans - which 
provide strategic direction and support the 
efforts of all engaged in ESD 


IUCN Commission in Education and 
Communication (2003, p.3) 


Box 1.82 
Being Strategic about 
Sustainability 


According to the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development being 
strategic about sustainability implies a 
different approach to policy development: 


© Move from developing a fixed plan towards 
tem that can 


operating an adaptive s 
continuously improve; 


e From state responsibility for planning to 
society as a whole; 


* From centralised and controlled decision- 
making to transparent negotiation and 


cooperation; 


* From a focus on outputs to outcomes and 
impacts; 


* From sectoral to integrated planning; 


e To a planning process which accommodates 
monitoring, learning and improvement. 


OECD (2001, p16) 
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^ 


) Review of Strategic Frameworks 


While there are pockets of good 
practice, such as those mentioned 
previously, generally an ad hoc 
approach to the formulation of 
national learning for sustainability 
policies and action plans is common". 
A contributing factor to this could 
be the lack of guidance available on 
what being strategic about learning 
for sustainability really means, why 
it is important and how strategies 
can be effectively developed and 
implemented". 


The OECD” argues that the 
development of a universally applicable 
blueprint for national strategic 
frameworks would be counter- 
productive; however, a set of guidelines 
is useful in that it can inform future 
strategy development processes. The 
following section will review learning 
for sustainability strategic frameworks 
in order to assist with this task. It 
highlights key components, which 
underpin these documents as well as 
focuses on some national strategies 

as examples of good practice. These 
frameworks have been selected from 
around the globe on both national and 
regional scales. 


‘The sophistication of learning 

for sustainability frameworks has 
progressed over the years with each 
successive document building on the 
lessons learnt from its predecessors. 
As one would expect, whilst there are 
many common features to national 
learning for sustainability strategies, 
due to their different contexts these 
documents naturally emphasise 
different issues and priorities for 


different sectors. For instance, 

the Uganda national strategy on 
education for sustainability focuses 

on community development, China's 
EE document focuses on conservation 
and Argentina emphasises learning for 
biodiversity. However, it is possible 
to identify the common features 

and components across the range of 
strategic frameworks. 


What are the Key Components 
Underpinning National Strategies? 
A key component informing learning 
for sustainability strategies is the 
underlying intention which drives 
them. Those most closely aligned 
with learning for sustainability seek to 
develop not just an environmentally 
literate citizenry, but a society capable 
of change towards sustainability. Many 
learning for sustainability frameworks 
clearly articulate and support the 
concepts of: 


. cross-sectoral involvement in 
education; 


* opportunities so that people can 
learn in a variety of contexts and 
throughout their lives (the latter is 
often referred to as life-long learning); 


e the development of change skills; 


* the importance of participation at all 
levels; and 


* learning for sustainability components 
such as futures thinking; partnerships; 
‘critical’ and systemic thinking. 


Appendices A-G provi nmary of 


how these key compon ve been 
understood and repres 1 practice. 
Are there any examp! st 


Practice? 


Whilst there is no one n; | strategic 


framework that stands best 

practice, it is interesting is on the 

experience of two leadii ns: 

* The United Kingdo: cleased 
a number of educati: egic 
frameworks which a; nark 
documents and perh most 
closely aligned to thi ind 


practice in learning ‘inability 
(see ‘Focus On: Lear: T 


e United 


Sustainability Strate 
Kingdom' on page 

* The Netherlands has na 
strategic three-prong: roach to 
learning for sustainabi learning 
individual, the learning organisation 
and the learning society). Ihis 
reflects a deep understanding of the 


processes associated with change 
towards sustainability and a strong 
alignment with international 
thinking in learning for sustainability 
(see ‘Focus On: Learning for 

Ihe 


). 


Sustainability Strategies: 
Netherlands’ on page 


Overall it appears that the strategy 
documents from both these nations 
cover all the key issues and in a 
manner which reflects a learning for 
sustainability approach. At this point 
it should be noted that the production 
of a strategy by a government does not 
necessarily automatically equate with 


real progre 


early to ey 
and che n 


sustainab 


the world, 
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a) What lessons can be 
learnt from the content of 
existing strategies? 

Focusing on the international examples 
explored in the appendices A-G it 

has been possible to draw out specific 
lessons learnt about the content of 
learning for sustainability strategies 

to help us move forward in Australia. 
Also refer to ‘Focus On: Contents of 
Strategic Frameworks in Learning for 
Sustainability’ on page 76. 


What needs to be included to 
maximise the acceptance and 
commitment to the strategy? 

‘The strategic frameworks examined 
show ways in which strategy facilitators 
can address the issue of creating a high 
level of acceptance and commitment to 
the implementation, such as: 


* Providing an overall strategic vision 
which motivates and inspires 
stakeholders to incorporate learning 
for sustainability into all education 
systems: formal; non-formal; 
and informal (see Box 1.83 and 
Appendix A). 


e Including in the initial planning of 
the strategy a process of envisioning 
or futures thinking for stakeholders 
as this is a powerful tool which 
can be used to develop a shared 
understanding and increased 
commitment to implementing 
the strategy. A collaboratively 
constructed vision for learning 
for sustainability is seen to provide 
direction and motivation for 
coordinated and committed action. 


® Box 1.83 
CANADA: Framework for 
Environmental Learning and 
Sustainability in Canada 


One of the critical drivers behind the 
development of the ‘Framework for 
Environmental Learning and Sustainability 

in Canada” was the need for a strategic 
vision to support the efforts of education 
practitioners and the need to empower those 
responsible for the implementation of that 
vision. The framework has provided a basis 
for local action plans and seeks to build 

the capacity of all learners and educators 

to achieve a sustainable future. Education 
practitioners in Canada called for a vision to 
guide their programs: 

"We have many partners to help us implement 
our programs, but what we need is a strategic 
vision to support our efforts.’ Christian Payeur, 
Centrale des Syndicats du Québec 


Government of Canada (2000, p.7) 


i Box 1.84 
NEW ZEALAND: 
“See Change: Learning and 
education for sustainability" 


This document is not a strategic framework 
but a discussion paper which has served 

to encourage debate about learning for 
sustainability reaching sectors which may 
not have seen the relevance of education and 
learning to the achievement of sustainability 
goals. It recognises and promotes systemic 
change as a goal of the strategy as well 

as a means of developing learning for 
sustainability approaches. 


"Education for sustainability therefore needs 
to focus on both individual and systemic 
changes to resolve unsustainable practices. 
This will require a redesign of many systems 
that currently exist in societies. As a result, 
education for sustainability is often perceived 
as highly political. It aims to transform 
institutions in society that are promoting 
unsustainable practices, or holding back 
sustainable alternatives, so that people can 
work towards a better future,’ 


Parliamentary Commissioner for the 
Environment (2004, p.48) 
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m Learning for Sus 
Wag Strategies: The United 


-s 


The United Kingdom is perhaps the mo lin: 


Box 1.85 


$ a) integrating learning and education i: 
Securing the Future eats 8 


sustainability goals, and 


Formal education has a crucial role co play in both raising awareness j 1 
among young people of sustainable development, giving them the skills b) learning for sustainability specific d 
they need to put sustainable development into practice in later life; but 


also in forming good habits at an early age.” 


In March 2005 the UK Government | 
strategy for s 
Future. This strategy takes into acco. ind 


tainable development, 


Department for Environment, Food and Rural Affairs, UK (20056, p.37) 


Lifelong sustainable development international developments since the p: 

" : : which was released in 1999. These cha: he 
The good work started in schools needs to be continued on into À h í 
revised structure of government in the \ lution 


higher education and professional development....To maintain a more 
to Scotland, Wales and Northern Irela: r 


competitive economy, to compet 
sustainable communities, we need to improve the knowledge and skills 
base of everyone, including professionals and others in the workplace.’ 


+ internationally and build ourselves 
emphasis on delivery at regional level. | its the 
renewed international push for sustain nt 
Department for Environment, Food and Rural Affairs, UK (2005, p.38) from the World Summit on Sustainabl. 1 
Johannesburg in 2002. The lead Depar ls 
chairs a Programme 

Board to oversee delivery of the Strateg 


Box 1.86 
One Future: Different Paths 


Departments share responsibility for m le 


development a reality. In this document nt 


recognises that whilst there will continu 


important role for regulation and enforc: 


UK Strategic Framework 
alone will not be able to deliver the cha: To 
address this, the new strategy focuses on t nable, 
encourage and engage people and commu move 
toward sustainability. Education is seen a jor 


role in the achievement of this (see Box | 


We recognise the significance of the sustainability issues created as a 


result of our current lifestyles and appreciate that it will require action In addition to this recent strategy the UK < nt has 
by all of us to ensure that the resources we produce and consume ‘ T, 

and the manner in which we live reflect the principles of sustainable also released ‘One Future: Different paths hisa 
development. The framework provides an opportunity for leadership shared framework for sustainable developm« en 


and co-operation across government with a focus for action on priority 
areas. In supporting this approach and in progressing a sustainable 


England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Irel 


development strategy for Northern Ireland we will work closely with framework document sets out their commo: nges 
eesti s, the business sector and environmental groups to negate and goals, and is an affirmation that they w ill cowards 
adverse impacts, encourage innovation and grasp the opportunities that z i isi hich thei 
% gein and gra a these goals wi : ri + the strengths which their 
can effect real change and safeguard the future.” ese goals without compromising the streng 


diversity of approach offers (see Box 1.86). 
The Re Hon Paul Murphy MP, Secretary of State for Northern Ireland. 


Department for Environment, Food and Rural Affairs, UK (2005a, p.4) 
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rthern Ireland and Wales have 

g to release, independent and 

using on learning for sustainability. 
»een the most active with the 

nt Education Panel (SDEP)'3 

f important documents over the 

tial of these being ‘Learning 

Iraft Sustainable Development 

ed in 2003 (see Box 1.87). 


strategic documents to be released 
ainable Development Action Plan 
^55 which was developed by the 
on and Skills. This replaces the 

the SDEP on an annual basis. This 


presents a new framework and goals 
nent (see Box 1.88). It focuses on the 
in achieving sustainability (see Box 
its within the wider aspects of the 
pment Strategy. 


round four key objectives: education 
nent; the environmental impact of 
partner bodies; che environmental 
estate; and local and global 

nder each of these the plan identifies a 
iddressed and then identifies specific 


his plan, the Sustainable Development 
nathan Porritt has broadened 
lucation. The Commission is 
ustainable Development Education 
» will have the responsibility of 
'lementing the education for 


pment strategy in England. 


The English Government established the Sustainable Development 
Education Panel (SDEP) in 1998 as an advisory body that would 
identify gaps, opportunities, priorities and partnerships for action in 
providing sustainability education!*5, The panel was a multi-stakeholder 
group from business, local government, education and NGO sectors 
responsible for drafting the national learning for sustainability strategy 
Over 5 years the Panel’s 21 members held 52 meetings, established 
sector-specific sub-groups that produced sector guides. 


"Our final act... was to hand over our draft strategy for Education 
for Sustainable Development in England to Ministers, This forms the 


basis of possible consultation and subsequent adoption as government 
policy, We believe thar this will be one of our most significant legacies, 
Ie is fitting thar this took place just after the United Nations 

g place j 


Decade of Education for Sustainable Development.” 


eda 


Sustainable Development Education Panel (2003, p.8) 


Box 1.88 
Sustainable Development Action 
Plan for Education and Skills 


In this document the Secretary of State for Education states: 


‘we have theorised about sustainable development in education for long 
enough. That is why this is not a strategy bur a plan for action, We need to 
embrace sustainable development across the education system so that best 
practice becomes common practice. Not as a bureaucratic add-on but as an 
integral part of the skills development of this country and its economy.’ 


Department far Education and Skills, England (2003, p.3) 


Box 1.89 y 
Best Practice as Common Practice 


‘Sustainable development has implications throughout education in this 
country — for all people — of all ages... We need to embrace sustainable 
development across the education system so that best practice becomes 
common practice, not as a bureaucratic add-on but as an integral part of 
the skills development of this country and its economy’. 


Department for Education and Skill, England (2003, p.3) 
Box 1.90 


Sustainable Development Action 
Plan for Education and Skills 


“The following is an example of the type of actions contained in the 


document: 


“The Department will work closely with the National College of 
School Leadership to ensure that school leaders at all levels, and those 
ned and prepared for leadership roles, are able to integrate 


being trai t 
e development into all aspects of their. leadership and 


sustainable 
management of schools. 


Department for Education and Skills, England (2003, p.7) 
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® Box 1.91 
THE NETHERLANDS: 
Learning for Sustainable 
Development: from Margin to 
the Mainstream 


Education is a key factor for change. 
‘Therefore the Dutch program ‘Learning for 
Sustainable Development 2004-07 picks 

up precisely at this point. In lines with the 
goals of the UNECE strategy on ESD and 
the Decade for ESD, the national program 
creates effective learning processes in order 

to enable judgments and choices in favour of 
sustainable development. Learners at all levels 
will be encouraged to use systemic, critical 
and creative thinking and reflection in both 
local and global contexts.’ 


Ministerie van LNV, The Netherlands 
(2004, p.1-3) 


m Box 1.92 
United Nations Economic 


Commission for Europe 
(UNECE) 


The strategy’ aim is to encourage UNECE 
member states to develop and incorporate 
learning for sustainability in the formal 
education sector, as well as non-formal and 
informal settings. 


UNECE Strategy for Education for 
Sustainable Development 


30. It is important to support non-formal 
and informal ESD activities, since they are an 
essential complement to formal education, 
not least for adult learning. Non-formal 

ESD has a special role as it is often more 
learner-oriented, participatory and promotes 
lifelong learning. Informal learning in the 
workplace adds value for both employers and 
employees, Therefore, the cooperation among 
the different actors involved in all forms of 
ESD should be recognized and encouraged,” 


UNECE (2005a, p.6) 


a | 


€ The strategic framework needs to 


include input from across the 
sectors to show support for the 
strategy, embrace the diversity of 
learning opportunities and encourage 
reluctant sectors to incorporate 
learning for sustainability approaches 
into their current practice (see Box 
1.84 and Appendix D). 


The value of critical thinking 

needs to be highlighted within the 
strategy (refer to Appendix C). It 

is a process which challenges us 

to examine the way we interpret 

the world and how our knowledge 
and opinions are shaped by those 
around us. It has a significant role 
in helping to develop a deeper 
understanding of interests behind 
our communities and the influences 
of media and advertising in our lives. 
The Dutch program outlines that 

in order to achieve this learners at 
all levels need to be encouraged to 
use systemic, critical and creative 
thinking and reflection in both 


local and global contexts!** (see Box 
1:91); 


Systemic thinking should be 

be highlighted in the strategy as 

a better way to understand and 
manage complex situations (refer 

to Appendix B). It emphasises 
integrative approaches, which take 
into account the relationships 
between system components and 
works toward long-term solutions 
critical to addressing issues of 
sustainability. It is seen as offering an 
innovative approach to looking at the 
world and the issues of sustainability 
in a broader, interdisciplinary and 
more relational way. 


What needs to be incl; 
learning for sustainai 
whole community? 


ensure 
aches the 


It is important to recog: it there 
are a range of situation € the 
community is exposed rning 
experience beyond forn ation, 
such as in the workpla munity 
groups, the home etc. | inga 
broad scope for the st imework 
it will be possible to in ople in 
learning for sustainabil riences 
regardless of their roles 
responsibilities or avail refer to 
Appendix G). 
* The strategy should ge 
the incorporation of ! g for 
sustainability appro n the 
non-formal and inf: 'ttings 
as well as the traditio: nal 
education sectors i.c sand 
further and higher in ns (see 
Box 1.92) 
What should be inclu isure 
the approach is e 
Since the majority of th ieworks 
have been introduced rel 
recently, there is no docu: d 
evidence of their effective: Thus 
this highlights the impor: of 
monitoring and evaluation (veter to 
Appendix F). These are important 


both as components of all learning 
for sustainability initiatives as well as 
the strategic frameworks themselves. 
The strategic frameworks reviewed 

are currently wrestling with how 

to undertake the latter task. ‘The 
development of indicators are seen 

as one way to monitor progress and 
evaluate effectiveness but these have 
not been utilised as yet (see Box 1.93). 
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The regional and national strategic 
frameworks reviewed also reflect the 
international partnerships agenda. 
Partnerships play a key role in the 
ability to develop and implement 
strategic frameworks. As UNECE 
advocates, partnerships will allow 

a faster transition from theory to 
practice, as the involvement of 

the private sector and industry in 
educational processes will help 

to address rapid technological 
development and changing working 
conditions'™, 


* Partnerships need to be highlighted 
within the content of the framework 
to support their inclusion in all 
learning for sustainability initiatives 
(refer to Appendix E). Just as the 
issues of sustainability need to be 
viewed systemically, so too does the 
implementation of the solutions. 
The use of partnerships facilitates 
network-building and improves 
communication across multiple 
stakeholder groups and increases 
sustainability outcomes. 


® Box 1.93 
ENGLAND: Environmental 
Education: Follow-up to Learning 
the Sustainability Lesson 


Monitoring and evaluation of progress 

have been highlighted in England as an 
important part of a learning for sustainability 
approach but one which has been repeatedly 
neglected, In its review of the UK Sustainable 
Development Strategy the House of 
Commons Environmental Audit Committee 
felt that a very important addition which 
should be incorporated into the Strategy 

was the inclusion of ESD as a headline 
indicator'?!, The committee was particularly 
critical of the lack of progress made by DfES 
and DEFRA in developing ESD indicators 
since the first inquiry in 2003. 


"It is unclear why there is a delay in the 
development of the ESD indicator, more than 
twelve months after we raised the issue with 
the Secretary of State in DfES, We are left to 
speculate on whether it is yet another 
example of the low priority afforded to ESD, 
or whether it is an indication that DEFRA 
and DfES simply dont know what to do 
with it. Whatever the reason for the delay, 

it is extremely disappointing and we would 
urge DEFRA and DfES to agree a suitable 
indicator as soon as possible.’ 


House of Commons Environmental Audit 
Committee (2005, p.44) 
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Box 1.94 

Content Covered in National 
Learning for Sustainability 
Strategies 


e Why?: Identifying the need addressed by 
the strategy; 


© Regulation: Its governmental mandate and 


terms of reference; 


* Process: Details of the process by which it 
was developed and how capacity was built 
for participation; 


* People: The partners and participants 
engaged during the process; 


* Vision: The development process and 
content of the framework is guided by a 
clear vision of learning for sustainability. 
This highlights what it looks like and what 
it can achieve for sustainability; 


* Scope: Length and breadth of the strategy; 


* Objectives: Clear and identifiable. These 
objectives are tangible, measurable, 
realistic and achievable. Alternatively the 
framework recommends the development 
of plans of implementation by specific 
sectors or regions; 


* Action Plan: Detailing the strategy's 
implementation, although sometimes 
a separate outcome of the strategy's 
recommendations; 


* Responsibilities: Outline of roles and 
responsibilities (usually part of the action 
plan); 


* Recommendations: Highlighting the 
provision of financial, human and physical 
resources necessary for the implementation 
of the strategy; 


* Monitoring and Evaluation: Mechanisms 
are identified and outlined by the framework 

to facilitate the easy monitoring and 

evaluation of progress towards the objectives. 


An analysis of several regional and national strategic framework g 
for sustainability has revealed that there are a number of comm: ients 
that constitute these strategic frameworks, The key components w 
provide an overall guideline to inform future learning for sustai: itegy 
formulation. This analysis has also identified the typical conten: 

learning for sustainability strategies and is presented in Box 1.9 


A learning for sustainability approach: In most cases the com; 

learning for sustainability inform the development and content ework, 
Such components include the development of ‘critical’ and refi. ing 
skills; systemic thinking skills; futures thinking; and the capacit of 
action skills for sustainability. 


Process Focus: Some strategies support partnerships, participatio: 
building and other learning for sustainability components as part of 
developing the strategy as well as in the content (for further details 80). 


Cross-sectoral: The strategies all identify and involve a broad r. 
stakeholders, key actors and target groups. 


Reflects the Diversity: Most strategies take into consideration : | and 
cultural trends in order to address diversity and national/region: 


Co-ordination not duplication: The strategic frameworks secl 
upon the work of previous and existing initiatives. Support is so: mote 
convergence between existing planning frameworks. 


Structural support: In many cases the framework is supported a: ited 
by government (through both policy and financial means) to prov most 
effective results. 


llow for 
in itself. 


Timeframe: Many strategic frameworks are developed on timelines v 
the development process as it provides an important learning opportun 
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The Dutcl for Sustainability strategy divides its arrangements’ are created, allowing several stakeholders 
focus and nts into three levels: to contribute to and to learn from the decision-making 
process. In this, the role of the NGOs, businesses, civil 
a) the lea: dual; society, are in the centre. Informal and non-formal 
education is important in this perspective, and social 
| b) the le: isation; and learning is the way to give structure.’ 
c) the lear The Dutch national strategy ‘Learning for Sustainable 
Development is supported by a program which has 
These thre m the structure of the program. Each been assigned by the Parliament of the Netherlands. 
level is fo ific target groups and situations. A distinctive feature of these documents is that the 
responsibility is seen as inter-departmental and 
Level 1: T g individual Focus: formal education inter-governmental. The activities of the program 
| which arose out of the strategy, will be developed by 
Activities level are aimed at vision-development partnerships of governments (several ministries and 
| and agen sustainable development in the entire departments - national, provincial and local) and 
(formal) « ystems. This means primary and stakeholders. Representatives of the Ministries and 
| secondary cation, vocational and training and various governments form a Steering Committee which 
| university Ihe program also aims to engender is responsible for overseeing the program's execution. 
teachers a ucators with the knowledge and 
compete: vith sustainable development inside "The key federal agencies involved in the initial strategy 
and outsi ssroom. It also builds on numerous included: 
projects, į ials and training that were developed 
in precedi; s on ESD and other educations as * The Ministry of Agriculture, Nature Management 
environm: ion and development education." and Food Quality 
Level 2: 11 1g organisation Focus: government(s) * The Ministry of Housing, Spatial Planning and the 
and policy Environment 
e object is to implement more sustainable * The Ministry if Education, Culture and Science 
ecisions, n ustainable development an integral S ic Works and Water 
Patt of gover u decision-making processes. In this 4 bs des d Bi enu Debe 
focus-area, : al, provincial and local governments learn sistas 
how to deal integral policy-making, the participation of e The Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Affairs 


Citizens and organisations and how to improve the quality of 
their own structure and performances." 


e The Ministry for Economic Affairs 


e The Dutch Provinces represented by the Association 


Level 3; The learni iety Focus: complex decision- 
rning society ip of the Provinces of The Netherlands 


making processes in Society 


e The Dutch Water Boards represented by the 
Association of Water Boards 


"Within this level, learning processes are connected to 
Situations in which several stakeholders - with their own 
Perspective - work towards a collective solution (for example 
in the development of an industrial area, or the planning of 
a community public area). In this way, so called "learning 


Ministerie van LNV, The Netherlands (2004, p.4-6) 
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The Swedish Committee on Education for Sustainable 
Development calls for the following actions: 


© Instructions to agencies in the field of education should 
be amended so that their activities promote education for 
sustainable development. 


* Dialogue on education for sustainable development 
between stakeholders within, as well as outside, the field of 
education needs to be developed and deepened. 


Inquiries should be conducted to shed light on the 
importance of informal and non-formal learning for 
sustainable development. 


© Public research funders should be asked to provide 
further support to interdisciplinary research, particularly 
on sustainable development and education for sustainable 
development. 


* Basic training and in-service training for those engaged 
in teaching activities in the field of education should aim 
to strengthen knowledge of sustainable development and 
how education can promote sustainable development. 


* The Education Act (1985) will be amended to specify 
that education will promote socially, economically and 
environmentally sustainable development. ‘This means 
development to guarantee present and future generations 
a good environment, good health, economic and social 
welfare and justice. 


* The Higher Education Act (1992) will be amended to 
specify that activities will promote socially, economically 
and environmenrally sustainable development. This means 
development to guarantee present and future generations a 
good environment, good health, economic, social welfare 
and justice. 


* The Decree on Government Subsidy for Liberal 
Adult Education (1991) will be clarified so as to ensure that 
activities promote socially, economically and environmentally 
sustainable development, which means that present and 
future generations are guaranteed a good environment, good 
health, economic and social welfare and justice. —— 


Proposals and Actions conte 
| in Learning for Sustaine 
Strategies: An Exe 
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* School curricula need to be review 
provide better support for educa: 


development. 


* Appendix 2 to the Higher Educati 
(1993), the Degree Ordinance, sho: 
regard to sustainable development ! 
a requirement for the issue of a deg) 


* The criteria for science centre gran 
reviewed so the centres are better 
learning for sustainable developm 


* UNESCO should be invited to es 
in Sweden ro act as à node in an i 
network for education for sustain 


* A long-term strategy and action pl 
education for sustainable develop: 
ten years should be established. 


* À pilot scheme should be establish 
opportunities for stakeholders in th 
higher education sector and liberal » 
produce methods to permeate the «« 
With a sustainable development pers) 


* The Government should consider wi 


need to set up a special proactive coo 
during the United Nations Decade « 
Sustainable Development. 


Adapted from the Swedish Committee on i 


Sustainable Development (2004) 
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ons can be 


b) Wha 


learnt f the process 
of deve g a Strategic 
Frame: 

Experience ing that the process 


ork development 

he content of the 
Ives"? (see Box 1.95). 
ristics of learning 

re incorporated 


of strategic 
is as impor 
documents 
When the 


for sustain: 


into the pri developing the 
strategy op ies arise to increase 
stakeholde: standing of 


sustainabili 
enact chan 
Actively en 
in strategic 
also ensure 


'uild capacity to 
ds sustainability. 
nultiple stakeholders 
vork formulation 
ownership and 


commitme © strategy, particularly 
when the | nvolves not just 
consultatic articipatory decision- 
making. 1! t is that sustainability 
outcomes i d in the strategy are 
more likely ised. 

A review c ence in strategic 


frameworl lation for 


sustainabil s that successful 
approache 


characteris 


the following 


* multi older involvement; 


® transpa 
® participation; 


® capacity building for decision- 
making 


* combination of top-down and 
bottom-up approaches; and 


* a focus on facilitation rather 
than direction. 


By adopting these characteristics, 
the Strategic development process 
benefits from: 


© a shared vision of a sustainable 
future is developed by all 
Participants; 


© greater support and commitment 
gained to achieve the shared vision; 


* increased understanding of 
sustainability; 


* generation of dialogue for 
sustainability between participants 
and the wider community; 


* development of new working 
relationships and partnerships which 
will be required to implement the 
changes for sustainability; and 


© increased capacity of participants to 
engage in the decision-making 
process and thus be effective agents 
of change for sustainability. 


Achieving these can be a difficult 

task. One way of gaining a better 
understanding of what these 
characteristics mean and how they 

can be effectively utilised is through 
examining the experiences of others 

in developing strategic frameworks 
(see ‘Focus On: Process of Developing 
Strategic Frameworks in Learning 

for Sustainability’ on page 83). The 
following section reviews several of the 
main issues associated with developing 
strategies to highlight the various 
lessons that can be learnt from how 
they have been implemented. 


Why involve stakeholders? 
Stakeholders are those who are affected 
by an intended action or those who 
can affect the implementation of a 
plan, either positively or negatively. The 
process of creating a collective vision 
for sustainability requires the input 

of people from all walks of life. The 
achievement of that vision also requires 
the commitment and participation 

of the same variety of people. Thus 
multi-stakeholder participation 

refers to providing the opportunity 

for participation by all those people 
who have a part to play in achieving 
sustainability, those who will be affected 
by the planned changes or who can have 


m Box 1.95 
The Importance of Process 


“The emphasis... should be on process, on 
strategy and capacity building and on gaining 
a broader mandate, rather than exclusively 

on a product such as writing a strategy 
document.’ 


Sterling (1996, p. 203) 
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a major influence on the outcomes. 
Providing a platform for multi- 
stakeholder participation is a critical 
factor in increasing the potential success 
of the strategy and final implementation 
of change for sustainability. 


Without a diverse range of stakeholders 
participating in the strategic framework 
development process the final 
outcomes will be significantly limited. 
This has been highlighted in the case 
of Hungary, where the Hungarian 
Society for Environmental Education 
developed its national EE strategy 
subsequent to a national conference', 
Although this was a transparent 
process, it is unclear to what extent 

the process involved the participation 
of decision-makers or stakeholders 
outside EE circles. The original 
intention of this document was to act 
as a catalyst for further discussion and 
implementation. Unfortunately the 
aims of this strategy have not been 
realised as this document lacks detailed 
action plans outlining roles and 
responsibilities which would support 
the achievement of this strategy. The 
process did not engage with a broad 
range of stakeholder groups during 

the strategy development, including 
governmental decision-makers, who 
still have not ratified the strategy” or 
actors who could take the responsibility 
for enacting the change. 


How can we ensure the involvement 
of stakeholders? 

‘The process by which the Western 
Australia government recently 
developed its state sustainability 
strategy ‘Hope for the Future »s 
represents good practice in multi- 
stakeholder dialogue and participatory 
planning that actively engages multiple 
stakeholders!” (see Box 1.96). 
Although not specifically a learning 

for sustainability strategy it provides a 
good case study. Initially a consultation 
paper ‘Focus on the Future’ was issued 
by the state government, inviting 
contributions from community groups, 
professional associations, the formal 


education sector, business and industry 
as well as local government and 
indigenous groups. This was followed 
by meetings with key stakeholder 
groups with an objective of forming 
partnerships for the collaborative 
development of the strategy. In 

tandem with this, a series of public 
sustainability seminars and workshops 
was held to encourage dialogue on 
sustainability and build a broad base 
of public understanding for the issues 
involved. 


The Baltic 21 Education Program, the 
Dutch ‘Learning for Sustainability 
program and the Spanish National EE 
Strategy also provide lessons in how 

to include stakeholders from the grass 
roots level though to national agencies. 
"These strategic frameworks articulated 
the importance of developing 
participation skills in decision-making 
as well as providing opportunities for 
cross-sectoral engagement through 
learning for sustainability initiatives. 
‘The participatory process is seen as 
important for the development of 
personal and institutional commitment 
to work together and with stakeholders 
from other sectors to address 
sustainability issues (refer to Appendix 
D). Lessons learnt from the review of 
strategies include: 


* Multi-stakeholder involvement in 
the process is important as it allows 
a recognition of the value of local 
(or context-specific) knowledge. 

If included at the right level it can 
mean that local knowledge is part 
of the decision-making process, 

and weighed up with knowledge 
from other sources. Rather than 
being imposed by external experts, 
solutions can be developed which 
are relevant to each community?"". 
However, this approach would not 
work unless it offered a transparent 
process which enabled stakeholders 
to know how and when to input 
into the process. Transparency is very 


important for gainin t of the 
stakeholders which i 


meaningful participa 


results in 


A strategic framewo: involves 


cross-sectoral involv in its 
development provid nportant 
platform for stakeho! ication 
in itself, and the deve nt of the 
strategy should not b just as 
an obligation to delis cument. 
This particpation bui ise of 
ownership and provi: initial 
link to further engage older 


groups in dialogue a: ion- 


making processes. Th orative 
development of the si should 
involve ministries/ag ross 
the sectors. In the revi rategies 
this has been implem« the 
form of a steering coni ora 
network, The respons F these 
groups is the facilitati opment 
of the strategy - the ci f 
collaboratively negoti: uments. 
"Ihe role of this netwo ing 
committee is principal 

encourage broader pa: ation 
in the process at a loca! ~el, This 
could be done either o: gional 
basis (i.e. states and terr es) 

or through the establishiy ent of 
working groups in each 5 or 
(community, school education, 


higher education etc.) 


The implementation of the strategy 
is essentially devolved to the regions 
or working groups. The network/ 
steering committee should also be 
responsible for the establishment of 
mechanisms for monitoring and 
evaluation of progress. 
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How can w » stakeholders to 
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There is a ger consensus across 
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this way the very 
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tegy formulation as 
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ut the stages of 

utilised as an 

hieve sustainability 


Capacity bi 
has the ben 
engaging in 
process of c 
Box 1.97) 
the concept 
à process of 
In this way 
of the doci 
its developn 
opportu nit 


outcomes, | this the potential 
to integrate for sustainability 
into govern cision-making 


is grasped a 
towards sus 
learning pro 
Some have 
strategy, wh 
tool. But cor 
way round” 


nature of change 
ity as an ongoing 
it is acknowledged. 
it the process és the 
e document is only a 
aly, its seen the other 


* The provi of opportunities 
for participants to be involved in 
the decision-making process is key 
to actively engaging stakeholders 
and ensuring the achievement of 
Breater support and commitment for 
the Strategy, Through participation, 
learners build skills to take control 
of both the dec ision-making process 
and responsibility for its outcomes. 
Ihis greater control leads to greater 
motivation to participate in actions, 
Whether they are community projects, 
political action, democratic decision- 
making or community leadership 
roles, By becoming competent in 
making choices, decisions and critical 
reflection, learners build life-long 
skills to both facilitate and participate 


in the process of working toward 
sustainability. 


© For these processes to be effective 
the development of participation 
skills in decision-making need to be 
focused initially on those involved 
in the design and facilitation of the 
strategy development. 


* Many of the strategic frameworks 
incorporate elements of systemic 
thinking in their planning and 
approach to change for sustainability 
as well as advocate it as a learning 
tool. The process of developing the 
strategy offers an opportunity to 
present these concepts in a practical 
manner. Hands-on experience of these 
approaches to education will provide 
practitioners and policy makers with a 
greater understanding of their benefits 
and build their capacity to use these 
techniques in their work. 


The strategy development process 
should facilitate the development 
of stakeholder relationships. 

It can catalyse partnerships that 
serve important purposes for the 
achievement of sustainability, both 
within and beyond the bounds 

of the strategy. Adopting an open 
participatory approach facilitates 
network-building and improves 
communication across multiple 
stakeholder groups*”. This has 

been the case in the Netherlands 
where a national steering committee 
comprising of representatives from a 
range of government departments are 
responsible for the national learning 
for sustainability strategy’. 


What kind of Approach is best, 
Top-down or Bottom-up? 

Stephen Sterling, a leading EE 
thinker, has distinguished between 
two approaches to learning for 
sustainability strategic framework 
development. The first is top-down 
and tends to view education as a policy 
tool along with other instruments 
such as regulation and economic 
incentives. The approach provides a 


E Box 1.96 
“Hope for the Future’ 


WA state sustainability strategy was released 
in 2003. It involved stakeholders in the 
following ways: 


* Consultation paper released. 


* Contributions and responses to the paper 
invited from all sectors. 


© Key stakeholder group meetings with a view 
of forming partnerships for collaboration in 
the development of the strategy. 


© Public sustainability seminars and 
workshops were held to encourage dialogue 
on sustainability. 


[o 


m Box 1.97 
Synthesis of Process and Change 


"People are engaged in all aspects 
simultaneously and there is no hard 
distinction made between making policy 
decisions and learning for change. 

The emphasis is on capability and 
confidencebuilding, participation, ownership 
empowerment and the generation of meaning 
(such as local sustainability indicators)'. 


Sterling (19965, p.200) 
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® Box 1.98 
The NETHERLANDS 


The Dutch National Sustainability 

Strategy subtitled ‘7a Make Sustainability 

a Second Nature’ adopted the principles of 
participatory decision-making and as a policy 
was integrated both horizontally (across 
sectors) and vertically (combining a top-down 
and bottom-up approach). This collaboration 
resulted in broad consensus and commitment 
across stakeholder groups although there was 
some lack of clarity regarding outcomes as 
these were to evolve during the process. 


The strategy formulation process involved 
seven ministries in analyzing the relevance of 
learning for sustainability to their own policies. 
This reflected a concern to integrate the work 
of government departments and involve them 
in the process, Bottom-up decision-making 
approaches were seen to be as important 

as top-down ones and therefore public 
participation was engaged through round-table 
discussions and other events designed to 
increase communication and consultation. 


The Dutch have addressed the need 

for an integrated approach to strategy 
development, through which all government 
ministries collaborate to develop policies 
and programs addressing learning for 
sustainability. A national learning for 
sustainability steering committee is 

made up of representatives from every 
major government department and 
implementation of the strategy is devolved 
to provincial agencies???, This has the 
benefit of creating a broad sense of 
ownership for the strategy, not just in the 
sense that multiple stakeholders originate 
its content, but that it involves a Process 
of shared. understanding, commitment and 
Participatory decision-making, 


SS SRS 


good opportunity to plan strategic 
and wide change across stakeholders 
particularly if it incorporates learning 
for sustainability components. 
However, in practice, the approach 
has sometimes been characterised by 
an instructive and information-led 
approach to EE, which sees society as 
a target audience whose ‘behaviour’ 
needs to be changed?"”. The fatal 
weakness of this approach is often that 
it lacks ownership amongst those it is 
meant to involve or galvanise”". 


‘The second approach outlined by 
Stephen Sterling treats policy as 
something that is shaped, owned 

and enacted by stakeholders?"2, 

Here, the role of government 

is that of facilitation with an 
emphasis on encouraging and 
supporting transparent, participatory 
multistakeholder processes supporting 
local identification of needs, interests 
and goals. This approach was 
implemented in the Scottish EE 
strategy development process, which 
sought to involve as many players as 
possible. Discussions, conferences 
and inter-sectoral workshops were all 
used as a means to actively engage a 
broad range of actors. This process 
generated dialogue, new working 
relationships and catalysed partnerships 
that extended beyond the strategy 


formulation process”, 


* Most national strategies involve 
a synergistic combination of both 
approaches that maximises the 
strengths of both top-down and 
bottom-up strategy development 
processes. The Netherlands’ 
sustainability strategy provides an 
example of this type of approach. 
The Dutch government has 
addressed the need for an integrated 
approach to strategy development, 
through which all government 
ministries collaborate to develop 
policies and programs addressing 
learning for sustainability (see Box 
1.98). This has the benefit of creating 
a broad sense of ownership for the 
strategy, not just in the sense that 


multiple stakeholders « ie 
its content, but that i: esa 
process of shared und ling, 
commitment and pai ry 
decision-making?" | lore, the 
strategy has the supp: )SS- 
government departm: o have 
taken the responsibili erseeing 
the implementation « rategy. 
What is the main rol: 
coordinating the strat: 
‘The ability to impleme: 
stakeholder participatio: iclude 
capacity building for de iaking 
in the process of strategi work 
development is depende: ie 
role played by the agency up 
coordinating the strategy 
* The coordinators need d trust 


through transparency o 
provide genuine oppor for 
input and learning. | 
suggests that when the 
agency or group facili: 
direct the process, bett mes 
are achieved?"*, 


vating 
er than 


* On some occasions, the inal 
agency responsible for « ing 
the strategy may decide ploy 
an independent facilitayo* (0 plan 
and drive the strategy dk ment 
process?'s, The facilitator is often 
well-respected across the holder 
groups and perceived to be neutral 


- having no specific agenda 
Sometimes, the national agency 
passes on the responsibility to a 
representative stakeholder grou 
which drives and facilitates the 
process?", 


* The participatory process of 
developing a vision should be the 
focus of the early stages of strategy 
development. In many strategic 
frameworks this has been seen as 

itical as it encourages dialogue and 

collaboration which expedites the _ 
acceptance and implementation of 
strategy in later stages. 
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Process of Develo 
Frame 


il regional and national strategic frameworks in learning 
identified some common characteristics in the process of 
ramewotks: 


the process actively engages multiple stakeholders from a 

nd sectors of society. This includes sectors of society such 
‘on-government organisations, business and industry and 

nd cultural diversity. It also includes participants from 

‘ors, such as those involved in formulating policy, those 

; and delivering education, environment and/or sustainability 
s specifically includes participation from the decision-makers 
| to support and implement the outcomes of the process. 
tages the process being used to develop the strategic 
articulated and open to public input, 


rocess is participatory in a sense which goes beyond pure 
where the action of participating has an impact on the final 
ss (also see section 1.3 and Box 1.99). 


‘or decision-making: Participation in the development 
ticipants with opportunities to increase their knowledge, 
involved in decision-making processes. The developers 
snowledge that certain participants may require support 
ind this is planned for in the initial stages. Support may be 
‘ormal opportunities where participants further develop their 
n how to influence decision-making and/or develop skills to 
ly in change. 


down and bottom-up approaches: In acknowledgement of 
caknesses of each of these approaches the use of a combination 
provides stronger outcomes. A top-down approach capitalises 
trong leadership support and commitment to the strategy. A 
oach ensures that on-the-ground support for the strategy ve 
‘ied understandings and develops the partnerships which will j 
implement the actions for sustainability outlined in the strategic 


Facilitation: The main role for those who lead the development of the strategic 
framework is to be facilitators of the process. The focus is on providing the 
Participants with encouragement, support and the structural base to ensure all of 
the above points can be achieved. 


ks in 


Participation in Strategy 
Development 


‘Participation of multiple stakeholders ar 
an early stage [of strategy development] 
increases the likelihood of policy or program 
success. Actively involving stakeholders from 
various levels, sectors and disciplines develops 
consensus among diverse and sometimes 
disparate interests’, 


Seriabine & Day (2000, p.4) 


“Sustainable development needs to involve the 
participation and engagement of the people, 
and of a wide range of civil society throughout 
Europe... Stakeholders of all kinds should be 
consulted and involved in the implementation 
of a comprehensive strategy’. 


European Environmental Advisory Councils 
(EEAC) Working Group Sustainable 
Development (2002, p.2) 


"What matters is to have a locally appropriate 
and workable policy process and document 
that has evolved through broad participation 
and which enables people to attain or retain 
power over their own resources’, 


SADC-ELMS (1999, p.9) 
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i) The Australian Scenario 


= Box 1.100 
National Ecological Sustainable 
Development Policy 


The National Strategy for Ecologically 
Sustainable Development (NSESD) provides 
broad strategic directions and framework for 
governments to direct policy and decision- 
making. The Strategy facilitates a coordinated 
and cooperative approach to ecologically 
sustainable development (ESD) and 
encourages long-term benefits for Australia 
over short-term gains. 


‘Throughout the policy there are repeated 
references to education and participation in 
its objectives: 


i) Objective 32.1 
* to develop a high level of community 
awareness and understanding of the goal, 
objectives and principles of this ESD 
Strategy. 


ii) Objective 32.2 
* to promote open and effective 
communication on ESD issues and 
policies between governments, industry, 
conservation groups, unions and 
community groups. 


iii) Objective 32.3 
* to ensure timely and informed 
contributions from stakeholders to the 
implementation of initiatives outlined 
in this Strategy and in its further 
development, monitoring and review. 


Commonwealth of Australia (1992) 
Available at; hrtpz/fwwusdeh.gowaulesd/ 
national/nsesdistrategylindex. html 


SSS Se] 


Australia’s response, to learning for 
sustainability at the national policy 
level, has mirrored a common approach 
adopted around the world. Initially, 
many nations envisaged a sustainability 
framework that incorporated notions 
of education and learning for 
sustainability as a strategic tool for 
meeting sustainability objectives would 
be the most appropriate response. As 
implementation of these frameworks 
began, the value and importance of 
education and learning was soon 
appreciated. As a result many nations 
have since developed specific learning 
for sustainability strategies to advance 
the process more rapidly and in a 
supported manner. 


To examine the current status of 
learning for sustainability in Australia's 
strategic frameworks it is necessary 

to examine two different types of 
documents independently: 


(a) Sustainability Frameworks; and 


(b) Learning for Sustainability 
Frameworks. 


a) Sustainabili: 
Frameworks 


The Australian sustain nda is 
framed by the ‘The Na itegy 
for Ecologically Sustaina opment’ 
(NSESD)?!8, This docu lresses 
many key areas for acti: fied 

in ‘Agenda 21’ and was l, in 
principle, by all levels o ian 
government in 1992. It n was 
to provide broad strateg ons 
and a framework for go ts to 
direct policy and decisic ig. 
Whilst this document d ifically 
mention the role of ed nd 
participation in its obje e 

Box 1.100) these are lir that 
they are only referred to esses 
of information and awa: ising 
rather than reflective leart nd 
engagement. This interpr in of 
'education' reflected the « nporary 
understanding of this tern 

Section 1.1). Since its development in 


the early 1990s our perception of the 
role of education and learning in the 
process of sustainability has evolved. 
These days the focus is more on change 
strategies and capacity building’. 


The ‘NSESD’ provided the framework 
for each state and territory to develop 
their individual and contextual 
response to this vision, It is 

therefore, not surprising to find this 
interpretation reflected in the strategies 
it was designed to guide. The most 
recent state sustainability strategies 
from Western Australia and Victoria 
reflect this more narrow view of the 
role of education. 
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Western A 1 b) Learning for 
Wester tralian strategy “Hope : J; : 
E a siens Pigs Sustainability Strategies "Box 1.101 
r the Futi a co ehensive m 
for the ra In 2000, the Australian Government Hope for the Future 
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of educati ssent from the which have included te t f by policies and legislation. The strategy 
documen: inguage used to refer 2 papi s encourages programs and tools such as: 
oe the National Environmental Education 


ecological economics; ecological footprint; 
eco-efficiency; industrial ecology and waste 
minimisation; The Natural Step; facilitating 


ses on awareness 
ed to modify 


to educati 
raising an 


Council (NEEC), the establishment 
of the Australian Research Institute in 


behaviour ox 1.101). s ESSEN sustainable technology options; regulation, 
Education for Sustainability (ARIES) enforcement and opportunity; sustainability 
Rarroria and the most recent development checklists; community development 
a « 5 PENET " 1 
The Vic : e of the ‘The National Statement for processes; artistic innovation; scenario 
e Victori tegy "Our Environment, Environmental Education’ (NEES)#* planning; community visioning and research, 
Our Futw lear directions in é 2 í innovation and demonstration, 
(see section 1.4 for a detailed review). 
the arez zing natural assets, ME 
- In reference to education, it recommends 


improving e use and reducing 
environm: ipact. Whilst this 
frameworl detailed than that of 


thar sustainability education (formal and 

informal) provides ‘training and accreditation 
of all professional activity that recognises and 
increases awareness of sustainability principles 


Since the release of this action plan, the 
states of New South Wales and Victoria 
have recognised the need to develop 


Western A it does have objective inabili 
E SORS B e objecti id specific learning for sustainability and how they can be applied in daily life." 

target 1 on pre- IS 1 i 

B pre-exisung strategies and/or plans that reflect their : 
agreement have a heavy focus ideal contexts andneeds Government of Western Australia (2003, p. 35) 
on techno! idvances and changes. 
The langu he framework indicates New South Wales 
that to acl ese targets Victori ] 
M : " oit cione ‘Learning for Sustainability” was the ® Box 1.102 
jm eed | k differently, design first three-year EE strategy adopted in Our Environment, Our Future 
ferently and use resources NSW. The main aim of the document 

differently igh there is no indication E build th icro£diewhol This framework sets out the challenge ahead 
Bos thes srs ian baxdoported was to build the capacity of the we Or for Victoria to become a world leader in 
and acti Th à Supp " community to be engaged in making sustainability. It provides directions for 

penon: ne only reference to this vironmental improvements and government, business and the community to 
process of change can be found in page 28 living sustainably. The strategy also. build environmental considerations into the 
of the document, where it recommends gta is ions K way they work and live. 
ES peopl: odds ain d identified specific roles and actions for 

F AEL eN stakeholders to achieve its outcomes It suggests that in order to reduce their 


information’ so that they can make 
different decisions?» (see Box 1.102). 


everyday environmental impacts, Victorians 
need a different kind of information: 


(see Box 1.103). It adopts and 
promotes most of the key components 
associated with learning for 
sustainability. Currently this strategy is 
being reviewed and a 2006-2009 plan 
is expected to be released in late 2005. 


“To help people make better choices 
they need better information about the 
environmental impact their decisions 
ultimately produce.’ 


The type of educational approach 
Promoted in both the Western 
Australian and Victorian strategies, 
is based on the assumption that the 
Provision of information will naturally 
lead to changes in organisational, 
workplace and lifestyle practice. 
owever, this ssumption has been 


Government of Victoria (2005, p. 28) 
Victoria 
The Victorian Government a ae ae eee 


Department of Sustainability and 


shown to be incorrect?s. These types 
of strategies take a simplistic ‘awareness 
raising’ view of EE where as a much 
More sophisticated approach is that 

of the Swedish national strategies 
which provides a capacity building and 
learning for change led view of EE. 


Environment (DSE) has commenced 
the development of a strategy for 
‘Sustainability Education and Behaviour 
Change’ as a key element of Victoria's 


overall approach to sustainability. 
There are plans for the draft document 
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® Box 1.103 
Learning for Sustainability 


consultation and involvement by the NSW 

EE community. This process included an 
extensive review of EE, expert contributions 
from members of the NSW Council on 
Environmental Education and inputs from 
stakeholders. The Environmental Education Plan 
2002-05 is founded on a vision to achieve: 


"Effective and integrated environmental 
education which builds the capacity of the 
people of NSW to be informed and active 
participants in moving society towards 
sustainability." 


NSW Government (2002, p.8) 


The Plan identifies roles for all stakeholders 
in achieving its outcomes. Possible actions in 
response to the Plan include EE in corporate 
policies and work practices, improving 
program planning and delivery, building 
knowledge of environmental education and 
contributing to specific NSW high priority 
actions identified in the Plan. 


During 2005, the Council will be reviewing 
and updating the Plan for 2006-09. A public 
consultation process was held earlier this year 
and the NSW Council on Environmental 
Education is currently addressing the wide 
range of submissions received. A draft of 

the updated Plan will be available for public 
comment towards the end of 2005. 


NSW Government (20055) 
Available at: 
tpilfwww.epa.nsugowaulceelIf. htm 
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® Box 1.104 
Learning to Live Sustainably 


The Victorian strategy, “Learning to Live 
Sustainably , currently being drafted, will 
focus on 'sustainability education and 
behaviour change’. The document is expected 
to be released for consultation in 2005. 


DSE has adopted the following as guiding 
points for the development of the strategy: 


The Strategy should: 


* be for the whole community; 


* embrace all the different ways in which 
people learn and change; 


* address the need for community-wide 
rethinking, innovation and change; 


develop not only knowledge and 
awareness but also values, attitudes, skills 
and the involvement and empowerment 
of individuals and groups; and 


* be for change toward environmental 
sustainability in the holistic sense. 


VAEE (2005) 


to be released for con on late 
in 2005. Significant! SE 
has recognised, that : tegy 
will need to not only 

the development of | lge 
and awareness but al s, 


attitudes, skills as w 
empowerment of inc 
groups to participate 
sustainability? (see 


Western Australia 


WA's Department « »nment 
released an ‘Enviro? 

Education Strategy : n 
Plan’ in December he 
document has a clea rability 
mandate but not a 

learning for sustain cus. 
The Strategy is cons ith 
WA's sustainability ind 
has led to the forma an 

EE Advisory Comm ich 
coordinates the imp ition of 
the strategy and pro ecific 
advice to governme: I 
resource allocation, | sand 


research issues. 


‘The strategy provides a clear 
framework on how to | e 
strategic and seek more effective 


delivery and better coordination 

of EE initiatives, It recognises that 
there are unnecessary overlaps and 
large gaps which could be avoided. 


The focus, however, is on ‘raising 
awareness and encouraging, 
responsible environmental 
behaviour’ rather than on capacity 
building or the use of learning 
based strategies for change. It 
supports traditional models of EE, 
interpreting the outcomes of EE as: 


a) exposure to messages; 
b) retention of messages; 


c) understanding of messages; 


Environmental Education and its Contribution 


to Sustainabilit 


in Australia: Frameworks for Sustainability 


d) attitud ange; and 


e) behavi« nge. 

The strate s not provide advice on 
how EE i nged by the learning 
for sustai agenda or guidance 
on how t lucation to achieve 
sustainab tcomes. 

Despite t EE Advisory 

Committ ised the document 

as a sprin | in an attempt to 


focus on y building across 


the entire :unity (see Box 
1.105). ors targeted include 
industry nmerce, formal 
educatio: ding TAFE and higher 
educatio ernment agencies, 
natural r management and the 
general « ity. 

The ^ or a Strategic 
Fram to Guide EE 
Policy Practice in 
Austr 

Overall : is been a perception 
that appr to planning and 
impleme: EE in Australia 

have suffe... (rom the lack of an 
overarchi; mework to co-ordinate 
efforts: e programs have been 
conducted in à non-integrated and 
insular fashion, which has led to 


duplication of effort, and in the worst 
cases have confused and de-motivated 
audiences?” 


The Victorian Association of 
Environmental Education undertook 
an evaluation of the implementation 

of EE and what it refers to as 
Sustainability education’ strategies in 
Victoria’, ‘This report found that there 
is no common view about the state of 
Sustainability education in Victoria. 
Leading practitioners contacted for the 
evaluation believed several goals had 
been achieved in, and through, learning 
for Sustainability, although these changes 


were seen as ‘patchy’, The lack of a 
common strategic vision for learning 
for sustainability in the state may help 
explain this result. The report identified 
that there are many uncoordinated 
efforts and a lack of strong leadership or 
commonly agreed goals. 


The requirement for long-term 
strategic planning for Australia’s future 
has also recently been highlighted 

by the publication of ‘Imagining 
Australia’, This far-sighted and 
spirited book was jointly written by 
four young Australians: Macgregor 
Duncan, Andrew Leigh, David 
Madden and Peter Tynan. As a reaction 
to the lack of vision and leadership in 
Australian politics these authors have 
offered a constructive alternative of 
their own. The book creates a vision 
for Australia which makes an excellent 
starting point for a new debate about 
where our country is heading and what 
sort of society we are becoming”. 


These issues indicate that in Australia 
it is no longer adequate to merely call 
for ‘more and better?** Environmental 
Education. What is required is a 
strategic and integrated approach that 
provides a consistent sense of direction 
and leverages skills and resources”. 

A national learning for sustainability 
strategic framework would address 
that need by mapping out a vision and 
providing a coordinated framework 
for coherent action plans (see “Focus 
On: Lessons for Australia’ on page 88). 
It would assist in identifying gaps in 
practice; avoid duplication of efforts; 
learn from experience and strategically 
align initiatives so that they contribute 
to similar goals. 


® Box 1.105 
The Western Australian 
Environmental Education 
Advisory Committee 


In response to the issues identified by the 
“Environmental Education Strategy and Action 
Plan’ the EE Advisory Committee released an 
audit of all EE programs in Western Australia 
in July 2005. This provides as a way of 
identifying potential partnerships and linkages, 
as well current gaps in the provision of EE. 


‘The EE Advisory Committee is currently 
developing a comprehensive behaviour 
change matrix across all sectors outlined 
above. The framework focuses on capacity 
building around education for sustainability 
and involves the following dimensions for 
building this capacity: 


* leadership and responsibility 

* barriers and benefits 

* behaviour changes sought and change 
agents 

© scope of behaviour change sought 

© measures to be applied 


© the EE strategy and action plan issues 


addressed 
© support resources available (including 
capacity building) 
© the gaps, needs, resources still required 
* policy and regulatory implications 


© research and evaluation 


A series of forums which bring together 
industry, government, community leaders 
and EE practitioners are being conducted 
throughout 2005. One of the outcomes of 
these forums is best practice case studies in 
EE for sustainability. 


Hodge (2005) 
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A proposed vision for effective learning for sustainability in 
Australia would be a nation where learning and education 
are viewed as a prerequisite in achieving sustainability. 
Learning for sustainability is considered an essential tool 
for good governance, informed decision-making and the 
promotion of democracy. In order to achieve this vision it 
is necessary to develop a national learning for sustainability 
strategic framework which incorporates the lessons learnt 
from strategic frameworks both in Australia and across the 
globe, which include: 


The importance of recognising and building on the 
existing work in the area initiated by the Australian 
National Action Plan, as well as by the experience of the 
States and Territories in implementing frameworks in 
this area. 


* As an example and role model to all the sectors, a first step 
is to ensure endorsement and commitment by the whole 
of government to the development and implementation 
of the strategy. 


* The role of the coordinating agency or group is to 
facilitate the process rather than to direct the 
process, Option to have an independent facilitator or 


) Lessons for Au: 


* During both the strategy developn 
implementation stages target key n 
spread and maximise the impact 


* Focus on developing a process whi 
allows participants to build partn« 
strategic alliances. 


* The strategic framework needs to ii 
cross-sectoral participation to sh 
for the strategy, embrace the diver 
Opportunities, to encourage and bi 
of reluctant sectors to incorporat: 
sustainability approaches into thei: 


* Outline why and how learners at a 
be encouraged to use systemic, and 
thinking as well as critical reflecti: 
and global contexts. 


© Providing opportunities for particip 
involved in the decision-making pre 


to actively engaging stakeholders an 
achievement of greater support and « 
the strategy. 


ind 


* Support the development of systems to 
and evaluate the effectiveness of both | 
for sustainability initiatives as well as th. 
framework. 


representative stakeholder group to drive the process. 


* The strategic framework should provide an overall 
vision which creates the motivation and inspiration for all 
stakeholders to incorporate learning for sustainability into 
all education systems: formal; non-formal; and informal. 
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for unders 
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sustainabi 


coaches. 
inceptual context 
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ontribution to 
y. It attempts to define 
the components of learning for 
sustainability and identify the rationale 


and practice of these components 
w 


hich have the potential to transform 
how people think and act. Through a 
review of international and national 
frameworks which have sought to 
implement this approach, it provides 
analysis as well as recommendations 
to Improv 


s ve strategic planning and 
= for sustainability through 
Anvironmental Education in Australia. 


This volume forms part of a 
i prepared by the Australian 
Nesearch Institute in Education 


A Jari Revie 
A National Review of Environmental Education and its Contribution 


to Sustainability in Australia: F 


Pus 


for Sustainability (ARIES) for the 
Australian Government Department 
of the Environment and Heritage. 

The accompanying volumes provide a 
review of existing trends, and programs 
which will assist in identifying gaps to 
be addressed by strategic frameworks. 


Over the last few decades the 
international community has come 
to recognise that sustainability is 
essentially an ongoing learning 
process that actively involves multiple 
stakeholders in change across every 
aspect of society. Given this learning 
and change focus there has been an 
international call for the development 


strategic 


of learning for sustainabilit 
frameworks. Groups such as the 

United Nations (UN) and the World 
Conservation Union (IUCN) have 
played the most pivotal roles in 
advocating, encouraging and equipping 
nation-states to address learning for 
sustainability through the development 
of national strategies. 


In response, many governments 
have led the way in developing these 
frameworks not only to coordinate 
their own efforts and increase 
effectiveness but also to encourage 
others in NGO, business, formal 
education and communication sectors 
to align themselves with common 
goals for change towards sustainability. 
However, these national education 
and learning for sustainability plans 
are often not aligned with the national 
sustainability strategies. They offer 
framework for thinking about capacity 
building and learning based change for 
sustainability but few include targets, 
timeframes or reporting structures. 
Environmental Education strategies 
with a focus on sustainability also 

ist, but many have failed to make 


ameworks for Sustainability 


S 


ü 
= 


ecorimendations 


the transition between the old models 
of education, based on awareness 
raising, transmission of key messages 
and behavior change goals and the new 
model based upon a capacity building 
and learning based change focus. 


Most learning for sustainability 
frameworks have been guided by 

a national vision for sustainability 
which has driven some communities 
and stakeholders to work towards 
sustainability. In Australia the closest 
ion for 


we have come to a national vi 
sustainability is the ‘National Strategy 


for Ecological Sustainable L Development 


developed in 1992 and endorsed by the 
Council of Australian Governments. 
However, the National Strategy has not 
been as influential as anticipated, as critics 
point out, it did ‘not tell us what we have 
to do to achieve ecological sustainability.’ 


In 2000, the Australian Government 
released the ‘Environmental Education 
for a Sustainable Future: National Action 


Plan’. The Governments commitment 


to implementing this action plan has 
resulted in a number of initiatives 
which are well positioned to influence 
EE practice in Australia which is still 
struggling to embrace learning for 
sustainability. The establishment of the 
National Environmental Education 
Council, the National Environmental 
Education Network, the Australian 
Research Institute in Education for 
Sustainability and the release of the 
National Environmental Education 
Statement for Schools provide a sound 
basis for strategic development of EE 
for sustainability in Australia. However, 
shown, 


as international experience has 
s will 


maintaining existing structur 
not be enough to address the new 
approaches to Environmental Education 
prompted by the sustainability agenda. 


A proposed vision for effective learning 
for sustainability in Australia would 

be a nation where learning and 
education are viewed as prerequisites in 
achieving sustainability, Learning for 
sustainability is considered an essential 
tool for good governance, informed 
decision-making and the promotion of 
democracy. Learning for sustainability 
is supported and implemented in 
government, schools, further and 
higher education, business and industry 
as well as community education 
programs. It strengthens the capacity 
of individuals and organisations to 
make judgements and choices in favour 
of sustainability, The development of 
skills in critical and reflective thinking 
are promoted as they allow people to 
create alternative mindsets. As a result, 
new visions and concepts are explored 
and new approaches developed and 
implemented which which improve 
quality of life, 


In order to achieve this overall vision 
each sector has its own set of goals 
which have been identified as a result 
of the needs highlighted in the five 
volumes which make up this series, A 
proposed vision, in line with learning 
for sustainability for each sector, is 
outlined below. 


Government 

© A national learning for sustainability 
strategy for Australia guides all 
efforts within and across sectors 
through its vision and action plan. 


© Strategic frameworks for each state 
and territory have been developed 
and are aligned to the national 
strategy so that all actions are 
congruent and working towards the 
same overarching goals. 
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A Vision of Learni 


Sustainability in Au 


* Strategic networks within the sectors 
are supported so that goals identified 
by strategic frameworks can be 
effectively implemented. 


Further and Higher Education 

* Whole of institution approaches to 
learning based change for 
sustainability have been established 
within the areas of campus 
management, curriculum, research, 
outreach and operations. 


* Academic, administrative and 
facilities management staff have been 
exposed to education and training 
in sustainability and learning for 
sustainability. 


* Partnerships between institutions 
and with business, government 
and non-government organisations 
have been established which allow 
the strengthening and sharing of 
experiences in sustainability and 
learning for sustainability 


School based Environmental 

Education 

* All educators (including early 
childhood educators) have been 
exposed to learning for sustainability 
approaches either through their 
training or school experience. 


* Whole-school approaches to learning 
for sustainability are che norm, where 
they consider the management, 
curriculum, pedagogical approaches 
and infrastructure of the school. 


* Strategic networks exist between 
educators, teacher educators and 
the schools communities to work 
towards change for sustainability, 
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Community base: 
Environmental E< 
* Community ba rs 
are equiped wit! 
to include learnin 
sustainability appr: 
their programs. 


* Incentives and supp jst 
to facilitate the inclu of 
education and learning in 
community environmental and 
sustainability programs 


© Strategic networks and 
partnership have been developed 
between government, community 
groups and citizens for more 
coherent and consistent education 
actions for sustainability. 


A strategic 


grated approach 


that provi consistent sense of 
direction verages skills and 
resources iired. A national 
learning fo ainability strategic 


framewor 
mapping í 
coordina: 
and coher 
assist in i 
avoid duy 
from exp: 


initiatives 


Id address that need by 
vision and providing a 
»ework for consistent 
ion plans. It would 
ing gaps in practice; 

n of efforts; learn 

ind strategically align 
t they contribute to 


common 
Recor dations 

The resea lertaken by ARIES 
has reveal 1umber of key needs 
with res; rategic frameworks 
in learnir ustainability. The 
following mendations have 
been deri: m these key needs. 
The recor lations identify 
practical ı policy, practice and 
research | ıt could strengthen 


the contri 
sustainabi 
is recomn 
governme: 


n oF EE towards 
ithin Australia. It 

‘od that the federal 
dertake the following 


actions, 

Policy: 

l. Prepare a brief National Statement 
which highlights the learning for 
sustainability approach and its 


implications for strategic planning 
and practice. To be aligned 

with good practice, learning for 
sustainability strategies need to be 
based on capacity building and 
learning based change rather than 
awareness raising, transmission of 
key messages or behaviour change 
models. The statement should 

be developed in the preliminary 
Stages of strategy development as 
it would be used as an overarching 
document to inform the 
development of the strategies and 
action plans at the various levels. 
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to Sustair 


Use the National Statement (see 
recommendation 1) as the basis for 
developing whole-of-government 
understanding and endorsement 

of learning for sustainability 
approaches. 


Facilitate the development of a 
Learning for Sustainability 
Strategy for Australia. The strategy 
needs to provide: a vision for 

how education can contribute to 
change for sustainability; guidance 
on what constitutes effective 
practice; as well as outline actions, 
timelines and responsibilities for 
implementing this vision. 


Provide incentives (e.g. funding) 
and support (via collaborative 
workshops) to the States and 
"Territories which are yet to develop 
a learning for sustainability 
framework and/or action plan. A 
similar approach to that used in 
the Australian Sustainable Schools 
Initiatives is advocated. 


Provide incentives (e.g. 
collaborative research support) to 
the States which have developed 
learning for sustainability 
frameworks and/or action plans to 
encourage their close monitoring 
and evaluation. This can provide 
a valuable learning and capacity 
building experience which could 
influence the revision of such 
frameworks and alignment 

with the national learning for 
sustainability strategy. 


Practice: 


6. 


Provide opportunities through 
roundtable discussions and 
participatory seminars to develop a 
national learning for sustainability 
strategy in a way that involves a 
broad range of sectors, so that 

the value of learning in achieving 
sustainability goals is recognised by 
others who are not in the field of 
education. If effectively facilitated, 
informal learning and networking 
opportunities would arise out of 


these exchanges. 


7. 


l 
bility in Australia: Frameworks for Sustainability 


Provide opportunities to involve 
Srate and Territories government 
agencies from around the country 
in the development of the strategic 
plan. This could be achieved 
through facilitated forums and 
participatory workshops which 
include opportunities for informal 
learning and networking. 


Fund a networking and mentoring 
program in learning for 
sustainability programs for 
government departments at the 
federal level. This will enable a 
whole-of-government approach, 
maximise cooperation and enhance 
the delivery and value of the 
learning for sustainability strategy 
in Australia. This would be framed 
and guided by the ‘Building 
Government Capacity Towards 
Sustainability’ project currently 
being undertaken by ARIES. 


Research: 


9; 


10. 


Undertake a needs analysis based 
on the findings and 
recommendations identified in 
volumes 2-5 of this series. This 
research would be used to inform 
the development of the strategy. 


Fund an action research approach 
to strategy development and 
implementation of the national 
learning for sustainability strategy 
for Australia. This approach 

would enable learning from the 
experience as well as more effective 
implementation of the strategy. 


11. Commission a review to document 


the experiences of developing 

the existing state learning for 
sustainability strategies (e.g. 

NSW and WA) in support of 
recommendation 3. This review 
should identify lessons learnt from 
these processes and also iden 
ways to use and build on the 
partnerships and initiatives that 


currently exist. 
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Endnotes 


* Hopkins and McKeown (2002) 

? The Convention on Biological Diversity was signed in 1992 at the Rio 
Earth Summit and is dedicated to promoting sustainable development by 
emphasing that biological diversity is more than just plants, animals and 
ecosystems. See also: hetp://www.biodiv.org/ 

? The Convention on Wetlands, signed in Ramsar, Iran, in 1971, is an 
intergovernmental treaty which provides the framework for national 


action and international cooperation for the conservation and wise use of 
wetlands and their resources. See also: http://www.ramsar.org/ 

At the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development, 
which was held in Rio de Janeiro in 1992, most countries joined the 
United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change which was 
an international treaty. In 1997 governments agreed to an addition to the 
treaty, called the Kyoto Protocol, which has more powerful (and legally 
binding) measures. The Protocol entered into force on February 16, 
2005. See also: http://unfccc.int 

5 In 1977, the United Nations Conference on Desertification adopted 

a Plan of Action to Combat Desertification. At the United Nations 


Conference on Environment and Development, which was held in 

Rio de Janeiro in 1992 a new, integrated approach to the problem was 
supported. This approach emphasised action to promote sustainable 
development at the community level. This led to the development of the 
Convention to Combat Desertification which was adopted in Paris on 17 
June 1994. See also: http://www.unccd.int/ 

The Aarhus Convention was adopted in 1998 at the Fourth Ministerial 
Conference in the ‘Environment for Europe’ Process. This Convention 


P 


emphasises access to information, public participation in decision- 
making matters and access to justice in environmental matters. It links 
environmental and human rights, government accountability and 
environmenral protection and focuses on the interactions between the 
public and public authorities. See also: http://www.unece.org/env/pp/ 

7 United Nations Conference on Environment and Development (1992). 
See also glossary. 

* Sec glossary, 

°? The UN Millennium Development Goals are a series of eight goals 
to achieve sustainable development, that all 191 UN Member States 
have pledged to meet by the year 2015. See also: hetp://www.un.org/ 
millenniumgoals/ 

10 Cooke and Tilbury (2004) 

See glossary for LA21 as well as refer to Volume 3 of this series. 

12 Vision 20:20 is a process which engages the community in envisioning a 
sustainable future and mapping out an action plan to achieve it. 

13 See glossary as well as Volume 4 of this series. 

14 See glossary as well as Volume 4 of this series. 

75 See Section 1.4 of this document. 

‘© University Leaders for a Sustainable Future (1990). Sce also Volume 5 of 
this series, 

'7 Copernicus (1994). See also Volume 5 of this series. 

'* In this volume and others in this series, we refer to the term 


‘sustainability’. It interprets it as synonymous with 'sustainable 
development. 

19 IUCN, UNEP WWE (199 1); Parliamentary Commissioner for the 
Environment, NZ (2004); Sustainable Development Education Panel 
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The strategic frameworks reviewed all provide a vision for 
learning for sustainability in their country. Many also interpret 
the process of envisioning or futures thinking as a powerful 
tool which can be used to develop a shared understanding and 
commitment to implementing the strategy. 


The participatory process of developing a vision is 
understood in many strategic frameworks as important 

for encouraging dialogue and collaboration at the early 
stages of strategy development. This in turn expedites 

the acceptance and implementation of strategy in later 
stages. A collaboratively constructed vision for learning for 
sustainability is seen to provide direction and motivation 
for coordinated and committed action. Visionining is also 
perceived a critical skill in learning for sustainability. 


One of the critical drivers behind the development of the 
“Framework for Environmental Learning and Sustainability in 
Canada’ was the need for a strategic vision to support the 
efforts of education practitioners and the need to empower 
those responsible for the implementation of that vision. 


‘The framework has provided a basis for local action plans 
and seeks to build the capacity of all learners and educators 
to achieve a sustainable future, Education practitioners in 
Canada called for a vision to guide their programs: 


"We have many partners to help us implement our programs, 
but what we need is a strategic vision to support our efforts." 


Christian Payeur, Centrale des Syndicats du Québec. 
Government of Canada (2000, p.7) 


‘The draft sustainable education strategy for England, 

which was presented to Ministers in February 2003 by the 
Sustainable Development Education Panel, outlined the 
main challenge ahead, to win the hearts and minds of the 
people. It proposed that the main way of achieving this was 
through the development and reinforcement of a positive 
vision. Of the five obstacles to progress that was singled out 
in the strategy, the first is the ‘lack of a positive vision’, 


"IV. The key focus for action must be at local and 
community levels. Government's role is not to fill gaps but 
to set priorities and expectations, to facilitate and support. 


1 Government of Canada (2002), 
2 Sustainable Development Education Panel (2003, p7). 


The challenge is to win hearts and minds ate 
people to take personal action. This will : 
without mobilising channels of informal 
including the media, youth and trade as 
nongovernmental organisations of all kir $ 
libraries, galleries, the arts, sports and m at 
is needed is a positive vision reinforced 
consistent message expressed in plain la: 
platform on which to build with the inc: 
champions, both individuals and orga: 


tion, 


s the 
er of 


Sustainable Development Education Pan 


The ‘UNECE Strategy for Education for 

Development provides one of the mos t 
visions for the future of the region whi 
key components of learning for sustaii 
this vision is to provide the motivatio: n 
for UNECE member States to develop ite 
ESD into their formal education syster int 
subjects, and in nonformal and inform 


“Our vision is of a region that embrac les 
of solidarity, equality and mutual respec ople, 
countries and generations. It is a regio: | by 
sustainable development, including eco: ity, 
justice, social cohesion, environments! 1 

and the sustainable management of nati , $0 
as to meet the needs of the present genc: ut 
compromising the ability of furure gen: neet 
their needs.” 


UNECE (2005, p.1) 


A key objective of the UN Decade in ESD cognised 
by the Asia Pacific Strategy, is to implement FSD activities 
and programs at a community level. This is seen as 
critical as it is at this level that the impact of sus cainability 
(and alternatively of unsustainable development) is felt 
most keenly. It is here that livelihoods are enhanced 

or diminished and resources regenerated or depleted. 
"There are several core elements of success for engaging 
communities in ESD. These include: 


* ‘Community participation in visioning, strategic 
planning and resourcing discussions.’ 


UNESCO Asia and Pacific Regional Bureau for Education 
(2005, p.7) 
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i Systemic thinking is one of the 13 key principles identified 
l by the Action plan which are to guide Environmental 
D Many of ic frameworks incorporate elements of Education practice. 
| systemic n their planning and approach to change 3 
for sustai well as advocate it as a learning tool. 5) Systemic 
Environmental Education for Sustainable Development treats 
| Systemic ; understood by these documents as a critical issues m well as their AS and inter-relationships, 
l better wz tand and manage complex situations systemically, taking aoun of their social and historical dih 
as it emp grative approaches, which take into CODICE Fundamental BS Dm reac SORS 
account ships between system components and environmenn including D ee SEN a 
works to rm solutions critical to addressing rights, democracy, hunger, degra E SERE RH AIC 
issues of ty. It is seen as offering an innovative considered in this manner. 
approac! it the world and the issues of 
sustainal roader, interdisciplinary and more NRCA (1999, Chapter 2) 
relation : 
The Spanish Federal Strategy for EE, called the ‘Libro 
Blanco de la Educación Ambiental en España’ has a strong 
i ic f LET learning for sustainability focus. It not only encourages 
This « not a strategic framework but a discussion ; SIRO ss 
paper rved to NU debate about learning the develop inen AREE PLE ind ic 
for su caching sectors which may not have seen but also Neb A Ne od P MCN Un 
the re lucation and learning to the achievement STARS Spain ts Pp 
of sus als. It recognises and promotes systemic Seger a 
chang > strategy as f iin ali 
PS ee 
ng or Sea j version of this strategy which was used to communicate 
i inciples underpinning EE 
"Educa isainability therefore needs to focus on both Moe n WEN the Federal 
individ stemic changes to resolve unsustainable T GAA set thinking also features in this document. 
practice ill require a redesign of many systems trategy, oy 
that cu ist in societies, As a result, education for 
sustain often perceived as highly political. It aims 
to tran stitutions in society that are promoting 
unsusta practices, or holding back sustainable 
alternati o that people can work towards a better future. 


Parliamentary Commissioner for the Environment (2004, p.48) 
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The strategic frameworks reviewed, recognised that critical 
thinking is an essential part of learning for sustainability 
approaches, Critical thinking is interpreted as a process 
which challenges us to examine the way we interpret the 
world and how our knowledge and opinions are shaped 
by those around us. Its role in helping to develop a deeper 
understanding of interests behind our communities and 
the influences of media and advertising in our lives is 
acknowledged. The frameworks articulate how critical 
thinking combined with systemic thinking are prerequisites 
for action towards sustainability? 


the Baltic Sea Region — Baltic 2 

The Baltic 21 adopts the definition and scope of ESD 
provided by the Haga Declaration as its basis. This states 
that ESD should be based on an integrated approach 

to economic, societal and environmental development 
and encompass a broad range of related issues such as 
democracy, gender equity and human rights. 


“The Haga Declaration also emphasises that the creation 
of knowledge about and awareness of sustainable 
development must be seen as a lifelong process for the 
individual person. Furthermore, it states that ESD 
demands an educational culture directed towards a 
more integrative, process-oriented and dynamic mode 
emphasising the importance of critical thinking, social 
learning and the democratic process. The definition of 
ESD must take its starting point from the cultural and 
social situation in each country, However, much must 
be left to the educator to make decisions concerning the 
content and method to be used in the classroom or other 
education situations. This poses a great challenge for 
educators, but at the same time provides great scope for 
their professionalism." 


Baltic 21 (2002, p.13) 


3 UNECE (2004, p.1) 


Education is a key factor for change. | itch 
program ‘Learning for Sustainable Dv: ) 
picks up precisely at this point. In lin of 
the UNECE strategy on ESD and the ) 
the national program creates effectiv: es 
in order to enable judgements and c! 

sustainable development. Learners at 

encoutaged to use systemic, critical ng 
and reflection in both local and glob 


Ministerie van LNV, The Netherland 


The ‘UNECE Strategy for Education | 

Development provides one of the mo 

visions for the future of the region the 
key components of learning for susta of 
this vision is to provide the motivatii 

for UNECE member States to develo 

ESD into their formal education syst nt 
subjects, and in non-formal and infi 


"Education, in addition to being a hi 

prerequisite for achieving sustainable 

and an essential tool for good govern i 
decision-making and the promotion 

Therefore, education for sustainable di help 
translate our vision into reality, Educaci able 
development develops and strengthens ti of 
individuals, groups, communities and or to 
make judgments and choices in favour o! 

development. It can promote a shift in pe: idsets 
and in so doing enable them to make our v« eh 
healthier and more prosperous, thereby impr 
quality of life, Education for sustainable develo 
can provide critical reflection and greater aw 
empowerment so that new visions and concepts can be 
explored and new methods and tools developed. 


'cness and 


UNECE (2005, p.1) 
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‘The Baltic learning for sustainability strategy illustrates 
good practice in combining top-down with bottom-up 
approaches in strategy formulation. Regional and 
national bodies have provided a facilitative framework 
and encouraged a broader participation process at the 
local level. This participation has involved an impressive 
range of stakeholders which includes member states, the 
The stra reworks reviewed articulated the European Commission, inter-governmental organisations, 
import cloping participation skills in decision- international financial institutions, international 

making providing opportunities for cross-sectoral subregional, city and business community networks and 
engage ugh learning for sustainability initiatives. other international nongovernmental networks. This 

The par process is seen as important for the builds a sense of ownership for the strategy and also 
develo; »sonal and institutional commitment to provides a means to engage stakeholder groups in dialogue 
work t. d with stakeholders from other sectors to and decision-making processes. 

address ility issues. 

In 2000, the Ministers of Education of each country 
issued the Haga Declaration in support of the Baltic 


The terial collaboration which underpins this Agenda 21 Education Program. A regional network was 

strat ily innovative and closely aligned to learning subsequently formed comprising ministries, authorities 

for: ty thinking. and educational institutions dedicated to the achievement 
of sustainability through education and training. Working 

The iddressed the need for an integrated groups were established for formal education, higher 

app! ategy development, through which all education and non-formal education in each country with 

gov nistries collaborate to develop policies and a view to reviewing current practice and provision. This 

pror ssing learning for sustainability. A national review involved additional participatory activities intended 

leary tainability steering committee is made up of to broaden participation in the process such as online 

repr from every major government department discussions, seminars and interviews. 

and station of the strategy is devolved to provincial f 

agen is has the benefit of creating a broad sense These working groups established goals and action plans 

of o for the strategy, not just in the sense that for their sectors, which form the basis of the Baltic Agenda 

multi cholders originate its content, but that it 21 Education Program, formally adopted in 2002. In 

invol »rocess of shared understanding, commitment addition to informing national action plans, the strategy 


provides a framework for five action areas, common to all: 
policies and strategies; competence development within 

i the education sector; continuing education; teaching 
The Spanish national EE strategy (which has strong and learning resources; and research and development of 
alignment with learning or sustainability) has been education for sustainability. 

commended as an ambitious document which sought 

to improve co-ordination and collaboration between 

agencies”, It advocates the development of consensual 

negotiated documents, even though they may take 

longer to develop. This reflects the view that learning for 

Sustainability strategies provide an important platform 

for stakeholder education and engagement, and not just 

the fulfillment ofan obligation to deliver a document". 

Spain's national EE strategy took the framework approach 

a step further and invited regional states to formulate their 

own local strategies in learning for sustainability with the 

result that Galicia, Castilla y Leon, Navarra, Catalonia and 

Madrid all have developed EE strategies in the regions’. 


and p patory decision-making. 


4 Ministerie van LNV (2004). 7 Gutierrez & Benayas (2000), 
5 Ministerie van LNV (2004). 8 Gutierrez & Benayas (2000). 
6 Baltic 21 (2002). 9 Gutierrez & Benayas (2000). 
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Regional and national strategic frameworks reflect the 
international partnerships agenda. They recognise the 
key role they play not only in implementing strategic 
frameworks but also as a key component of learning for 
sustainability initiatives. Adopting this type of approach 
is seen to facilitate network-building and improves 
communication across multiple stakeholder groups and 
increases sustainability outcomes. 


The ‘Working Paper: Asia Pacific Regional Strategy for 
Education for Sustainable Development’, established in 
2005, identifies the government, communities, the private 
sector, formal education institutions, civil society, media, 
youth and international agencies as key stakeholders 

for implementing ESD across the region. ‘The strategy 
emphasises that through partnerships stakeholders with be 
able to learn and support each other throughout the ESD 
implementation process. 


‘Long-term partnerships are essential in initiating and 
continuing the privare sectors involvement in ESD. 
Involvement must be more substantial and systematic than 
arbitrary corporate donations. Partnerships must not be 
viewed as simply business-NGO,’ 


UNESCO Asia and Pacific Regional Bureau for Education 
(2005 p. 8) 


«there is a need to involve youth in planning, policy- 

making and decision-making for ESD. Initiatives at all 

levels should aim to strengthen partnerships with youth 

for ESD. Youth networks and action/research Projects can 
_ also substantially contribute to ESD in the region," 


UNESCO Asia and Pacific Regional Bureau for Education 
(2005 p. 11) 


10 UNECE (2005), 
11 House of Commons Environmental Audit Committee (2005, p43). 


The “UNECE Strategy for Education fo; 
Development, adopted in March 20( that 
stakeholders from education and scie: the 
health sector, the private sector, transp 
trade and labour unions, local authori 
media, NGOs, local communities, ind 
and international organisations shoul: 
define their own priorities and take re 
implementing the strategy in their ccs; 


influence. This approach will have ch ing 
a sense of ownership and responsibili: 2 
Partnerships, cooperation and particip 's tO 
national strategy development are adv ut 


the document. 


*10. The Strategy encourages interdepa 


multi-stakeholder cooperation and pa by 
stimulating investment of material an ^s 
in ESD, 

UNECE (2005, p.3) 


"To be effective ESD should:... 

(c) Inctease cooperation and partnersh 
members of the educational commu: 
stakeholders, Further involvement tor 
and industry in educational process: 


address rapid technological develop: "ing 
working conditions. Learning activiti« lation 
with society will add to learners! prac: ce 
UNECE (2005, p.7) 
‘65. The complex nature of ESD requires tha dition 
to the education community, other relevant international 
actors should be invited to work in partnership : 
implement the Strategy. This is especially relevant for 


international cooperation aimed at improving SD related 
knowledge and skills for different professionals and 
decision makers." 


UNECE (2005, p.12) 


OE E a, 


The imp: 
compon 
the fram 


monitoring and evaluation as a 
ning for sustainability is mentioned in all 
viewed, The documents encourage this 
all learning for sustainability initiatives. 
ilso refer to the need to monitor and 
sic frameworks themselves but wrestle 
take this task. Reference to the need for 
in the more recent frameworks 


asa com 
Interesti: 
evaluate 

with hoy 
indicato 


The Regional Strategy for Education for 

Sustai lopment’? sees UNESCO and IUCN 

workir nership to develop a framework of 

indic will be used as a planning tool as well as 
for m ind evaluation. This partnership will cover 

a3-y. during which stakeholders in selected Asia- 
r if ; will be engaged in a process to define the 
:SD 


Ake for monitoring and evaluation will be 
the ic n of suitable, relevant and measurable 
indi cry level — local, national, regional and 
interi for each initiative and programme. 


equ well as quantitative, evaluation methods 
will t y to track the Decade, as changes in values 

" : E 
and | cannot be captured soley in numerical data. 


t and Pacific Regional Bureau for Education 


F Strategy for Education for Sustainable 

' mandated the development of a set of 

see below). To guide this process the High-level 
ing of Environment and Education Ministries in 
March 2005 established an ad hoc group of experts 

to develop indicators to measure the effectiveness of 

the implementation of the Strategy (see below). This 

is significant as monitoring and evaluation are key 
Components of strategy development which are often 
overlooked or underfunded. 


Expert Group on Indicators 

The members of the group should have extensive 
experience in national and international environmental 
and education policies, in environmental education and 
in education for sustainable development. Its composition 
should ensure equitable geographical representation of the 
UNECE member States. 
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‘The members of the expert group will be designated by 
Governments. Representatives of international organizations, 
in particular UNESCO, and nongovernmental organizations 
can be invited as observers.’ 


UNECE (20055) 


Monitoring and evaluation of progress have been 
highlighted in England as an important part of a 
learning for sustainability approach but one which 

has been repeatedly neglected. In its review of the 

UK Sustainable Development Strategy the House of 
Commons Environmental Audit Committee felt that a 
very important addition which should be incorporated 
into the Strategy was the inclusion of ESD as a headline 
indicator"! The committee was particularly critical of the 
lack of progress made by DfES and DEFRA in developing 
ESD indicators since the first inquiry in 2003. 


‘It is unclear why there is a delay in the development of 
the ESD indicator, more than twelve months after we 
raised the issue with the Secretary of State in DfES, We 
are left to speculate on whether it is yet another example 
of the low priority afforded to ESD, or whether it is an 
indication that DEFRA and DfES simply dont know 
what to do with it. Whatever the reason for the delay, it is 
extremely disappointing and we would urge DEFRA and 
DfES to agree a suitable indicator as soon as possible.’ 


House of Commons Environmental Audit Committee 
(2005, p.44) 


In 2003 the einen NEEC decided to evaluate the : 
implementation of the 'NEEAPSD' with a view to making 
recommendations to increase the impact of the learning 


for sustainability strategy. 


Evaluation of the strategy involved a national consultation 

rocess and the commissioning of two studies: a review 
of the institutional framework required to support — 
implementation of the plan; as well as a report detailing 
the actual implementation of the action plan over the 


preceding five years. 


The recommendations made by the institutional framework 
review highlighted the importance of building awareness 

for the strategy and of integrating the action plan into 

the planning processes of the agencies responsible for its 
delivery“. The assessment of the action planis implementation 
found that a good start had been made on many of the 
recommendations but that a clear implementation plan 

with timeframes would have been beneficial. The report also 
pointed to the need for a ‘popular’ version of the strategy 
document to increase its penetration. 


12 UNESCO Asia and Pacific Regional Bureau for Education (2005). 
13 UNESCO Asia and Pacific Regional Bureau for Education (2005, p.12). 
14 Business and Environment Management Services (2004). 
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Lifelong learning often features as a concept in the learning 
for sustainability frameworks. It is often associated with 

the need to create learning for sustainability opportunities 
beyond formal education. It seeks to involve people in in 
learning for sustainability experiences regardless of their 
roles, levels, responsibilities or availability. 


"The draft document ‘Learning to Last '* was formulated in 
response to the national strategy for sustainability, which 
recognizes that stakeholders will not be able to engage 
with sustainability issues unless they are educated to do 
so. The government considers that investing in learning 
for sustainability is the principle mechanism by which a 
citizenry both engaged and educated for sustainability will 
be achieved. This is reflected in its aim, which is to ensure 
that education for sustainability is embedded in all aspects 
of lifelong learning. 


to Last 
‘1.2 Throughout this strategy the words education 
and learning are used interchangeably. Both are to be 
understood very widely to include all kinds of learning 
and all places where learning can occur, both formally 
and informally — such as the home, the community, the 
workplace, museums, and the cinema — as well as in 
schools, colleges and universities. 


1.5. The Aim of this strategy is, therefore to ensure 
that all aspects of life long learning are fully engaged 
in the provision of effective education for sustainable 
development,’ 


Sustainable Development Education Panel (2003, p.6) 


15 Environment Canada (2002). 
16 Sustainable Development Education Panel (2003). 


“4.6. The Government for its part is com: 

extending to everyone access to learning 

opportunity for upgrading their skills r t 
life. This emphasis on workforce develo; pted 
by the sheer pace of change at work anc fF. 
globalisation." 


Sustainable Development Education Pa 
The Canadian learning for sustainab 


embraces all the ways in which learni it 
every stage of life and in a broad rang: 


The Framework for Environmental 
Sustainability 

‘(This framework) is meant to be inch er 

an opportunity for all to discuss diffi 

promote lifelong learning with respect nt 
and sustainability, It is hoped that th: 

provide Canadians with the desire t 

respectful places for ongoing dialog t 

issues, Learners and educators of all aç 

sectors of society should be able to fir 

among the different concepts and thc È 
all work together.” 


Environment Canada (2002, p.1) 

The strategy's aim is to encourage UNEC I es 
to develop and incorporate learning for su 

the formal education sector, as well as non 


informal settings. 


UNECE Strategy for Education for Sustainab 


Development 

‘30. It is important to support non-formal and informal 
ESD activities, since they are an essential complement to 
formal education, not least for adult learning. Non-formal 
ESD has a special role as it is often more learneroriented, 
participatory and promotes lifelong learning. Informal 


learning in the workplace adds value for both employers 
and employees. Therefore, the cooperation among the 
different actors involved in all forms of ESD should be 
recognized and encouraged." 


UNECE (2005, p.6) 
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Glos: «y 


e Actio; petence 
Actio: »etence is inherently linked to the concept 
of den y. In this context actions are viewed not as 
reacti iviour or lifestyle changes but rather as an 
active e of democratic participation in society. The 
action Id be undertaken consciously, intentionally 
and v rily. Action competence occurs when citizens: 
eh ritical and holistic knowledge of the issue; 
[ET mitted, motivated and driven; 
ec ision a sustainable solution; and 
eh »erience taking successful concrete action. 
ompetence is seen by some as crucial outcome 
f ironmental Education because it brings 
r the processes and practices of education with 
t | to develop democratic citizenship skills to 
quality of life. 
9 Acti "ning 
Acti "ing is a process designed to build capacity using 
a for lection and assessment. The improvement 
of pi s the ultimate goal. The process involves the 
parci developing an action plan, implementing 
the | d reflecting on what they have learnt from 
this ilitator and/or mentor assists the participants in 
dev ; their plan and learning from their experiences. 
Incr. ly, it is being used in group settings where a 
number of people come together to critically reflect upon 
professional knowledge and improve practice. 
* Action Plan 
An action plan is a written plan of implementation often 


deta iling the timelines, stages, roles and/or responsibilities 
of projects related to the strategy's objectives. 


Action Research 

Action Research can be used as a collaborative research 
tool, which is often represented as a four-phase cyclical 
process of critical enquiry — plan formation, action, 
outcome observation and reflection. It aims not just to 
improve, but to innovate practice. 


Action Research provides a valuable process for exploring 
ways in which sustainability is relevant to the researchers’ 
workplaces and/or lifestyles. It views change as the desired 
outcome and involves participants as researchers of their 
Own practice. In this way Action Research produces 

more than just a research document. It results in catalytic 


change for sustainability. Its focus on critical enquiry 
and continuous self-evaluation makes it a useful tool for 
professional development in Environmental Education. 
Critical Action Research aims to change systems and to 
embed change in practice. 


* Agenda 21 
Agenda 21, is an intergovernmental agreement signed 
at the United Nations Conference on Environment 
and Development held in Rio in 1992. This document 
consisting of 40 chapters provides an agenda for advancing 
sustainability. It was the first document to examine the 
social, economic and environmental issues facing our 
world, focusing on current issues whilst also promoting 
and examination of future needs. Agenda 21 outlines 
objectives and actions that can be taken at local, national 
and international levels and provides a comprehensive 
blueprint for nations throughout the world who are 
starting to make the transition to sustainability. Chapter 
36 of Agenda 21 accords special significance to the role 
of education as 'the most effective means that society 
possesses for confronting the challenges of the future’. 


Capacity building 

Capacity Building consists of participative training which 
take place either through a formal course, workshop or 
in-situ mentoring support. The focus is the development 


of the individual and/ or the organisation. 


Carrying capacity 
Carrying capacity is the term given to the maximum 
number of organisms that a given area of habitat can 
support indefinitely, without degrading the habitat or 
causing social stresses that result in population decline. 
The term is often applied by those who have concerns 
about the ratio of the human population against available 
resources. However, this application is considered 
problematic since ethical beliefs and the use of technology 
add dimensions to the human situation which make it 
more than a straight-forward calculation. 


e Citizenship action 
Citizenship action is defined as those actions undertaken 


by citizens who have an awareness and understanding of 
social, economic or environmental issues and have the 
capacity to actively participate in their resolution. Types of 


citizen action can include: 


e Persuasion: working to convince others that a certain: 
action is correct and needed. 
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© Consumer Action: choosing products that are 
compatible with a particular environmental and social 
justice philosophy and boycotting products that are not. 


© Political Action: bringing pressure on individuals or 
organisations (governmental or nongovernmental) to 
influence decision-making. 


Education: facilitating a process of learning to help 
others reflect on their current actions and build their 
capacity to contribute ot a better future 


* Community Education 
Community Education programs are taken to refer to all 
education programs which fall outside of the business and 
industry, school, further and higher education sectors. 


Corporate Citizenship 

Corporate citizenship refers to the way a company 
leverages their social, economic and human assets. When 
à company uses its assets to bring about measurable 
gains not only for itself, but for society as well, that 
company is acting as a good corporate citizen. A good 
corporate citizen integrates basic social values with 
everyday business practices, operations and policies, so 
that these values influence daily decision-making across 
all aspects of the business. It takes into account its impact 
on all stakeholders, including employees, customers, 
communities, suppliers, and the natural environment. 
For further information refer to "Corporate Social 
Responsibility’. 


Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR) 

Corporate Social Responsibility is the decision- 

making and implementation process that guides all 
company activities in the protection and promotion of 
international human rights, labour and environmental 
standards and compliance with legal requirements. CSR 
involves a commitment to contribute to the economic, 
environmental and social sustainability of communities 
through the on-going engagement of stakeholders, the 
active participation of communities impacted by company 
activities and the public reporting of company policies 
and performance in the economic, environmental and 
social arenas. For further information refer to “Corporate 
Citizenship’. 


‘Critical Theory’ 
‘Critical theory’ is a philosophical framewor! ks 
to radically critique systems of knowledge ar 
‘Critical theory’ seeks to develop systemic cha 


opposed to individual behaviour changes. It "s 
the importance of engaging people in thinki: lly 
and developing their own responses and acti: ies 


rather than imposing on them previously c 

actions. ‘Critical theory’ attacks social practi 

obstruct social justice, human emancipation 

ecological sustainability. It is not only ‘critic ense 
of deconstructive’ in relation to dominant cl it 
also ‘constructive’ in the sense of exploring 

to it. “Critical theory’ is what underpins a lear: 
sustainability approach to Environmental Ec or 
further information see ‘Critical Thinking 


è ‘Critical’ Thinking 
"Critical Thinking is an essential part of lear: 
sustainability approaches to Environmental ! y. It 
challenges us to examine the way we interpr ld 
and how our knowledge and opinions are sh 
those around us. ‘Critical’ thinking leads us t 
understanding of interests behind our commu | 
the influences of media and advertising in our 


* Education about the environment 


Education about the environment is the most & nly 
practiced approach in Environmental Educatio: 

focuses on developing key knowledge and understanding 
about natural systems and complex environmental issues 


as well as developing an understanding of the human 
interaction with these systems and issues. 


* Education in the environment 
Education i the environment is an approach, which 
provides opportunities for learners to have direct 
experience in the environment and develop positive 
attitudes and values towards stewardship of the 
environment. The approach may foster a value-based 
and fragility 


environmental concern of the importan 
of ecosystems and landscapes. While ecological concepts 
may be taught through these explorations, the focus is on 
having positive experiences in a natural setting. 


Education for the environment 
Education for the environment moves beyond education 
in and about the environment approaches to focus on 
equipping learners with the necessary skills to be able to 
take positive action. The education for the environment 
approach promotes critical reflection and has an overt 
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cial change. It aims to promote lifestyle 


agend 
chang t are more compatible with sustainability. 
It seel uild capacity for active participation in 
decisi iking for sustainability. In practice, however, 
educa » the environment is often interpreted as the 
invol t of learners in one-off events or individual 
actior tree planting) although occasionally they can 
trigge ter change on a social level. 

* Envi ntal Education 
Envir ntal Education within this series refers to the 
overa | of education which engages learners with 
their nments, be they natural, built or social. The 
rang: ictices and approaches to Environmental 
Educ have evolved significantly since the term was 
first ı i the late 1960s. Initially in the 1970s educators 
perc vironmental Education as ‘education about the 
envi) / which focuses on developing knowledge and 
und: ling (see glossary). Environmental Education 
ther ssed to favour the approach of ‘education 
fort ironment' emerged as a dominant force (see 
glo: with its focus on participation and action to 
im| he environment. 
Cur within Environment Education one can still 
fin ples of all these approaches in practice. The most 
rec velopment in Environmental Education theory 
and tice is ‘learning for sustainability’. This approach 


challenges current practice in several ways to achieve 
more systemic change towards sustainability (for more 


information see ‘Learning for Sustainability’). 


* Environmental Education for a Sustainable Future: 
National Action Plan 
A national Australian strategy launched in 2000 that 
outlines a direction for Environmental Education in 
Australia, The plan aims to": 


® increase the profile of Environmental Education; 


* implement a national coordinating body for 
Environmental Education; 


* provide professional development opportunities for 
teachers and others involved in Environmental 
Education; 


* develop resources for Environmental Education; and 


* integrate Environmental Education into mainstream 
education and training activities. 


* Envisioning and Futures Thinking 
Envisioning a better future is a process that engages people 
in conceiving and capturing a vision of their ideal future. 
Envisioning, also known as ‘futures thinking’, helps 
people to discover their possible and preferred futures, 
and to uncover the beliefs and assumptions that underlie 
these visions and choices. It helps learners establish a 
link between their long term goals and their immediate 
actions. Envisioning offers direction and energy and 
provides impetus for action by harnessing peoples’ deep 
aspirations which motivate what people do in the present. 


Essential Learnings Frameworks 

There are many ways in which curriculum is organised 
within schooling systems. Essential Learnings provide 
an organisational framework for the curriculum. The 
Essential Learnings Frameworks are designed to: 


@ reduce problems of a crowded curriculum; 

e engage learners more deeply in their learning; 
e make learning more relevant; 

e improve learning across all areas; 

develop higher order thinking; 

e support the transfer of learning. 


It aims to respond to public concerns about current 
curriculum frameworks such as a cluttered and 
compartmentalised curriculum which provides few 
opportunities for students to explore issues in depth or 
connect their learning to real-world experience. Essential 
Learnings is an attempt to trim back the excesses of 
curriculum to focus on developing deep understandings 
that students need to develop now and draw upon in the 
future as active, responsible citizens and life-long learners 
in a rapidly changing world. In the Essential Learnings 
frameworks there is a focus on developing student capacity 
to reflect critically on their own thinking and to have a 
constructive understanding of their learning. 


Essential Learnings frameworks provide opportunities 
for learning for sustainability in that they focus on key 
components of learning for sustainability such as critical and 
systems thinking and in-depth study of a variety of relevant 
issues. They are also an innovative attempt at reorienting, 
curriculum to focus on futures in an uncertain world. 


e Facilitation 
Facilitation encourages learning to be driven by the learner. 


The facilitation process aligns well with the principles of 
sustainability as it has the following characteristics: 
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* cnables a learner centred approach; 


* cquips the learner with the necessary skills and 
knowledge to take action and actively participate in 
change and decision-making; 


* develops the capacity of individuals and groups to 
‘critically’ reflect upon the social and cultural context 
underpinning the change they seek: and, 


© offers a more democratic approach to sustainability. 


The process encourages all citizens to engage in open 
dialogue and eliminates inequitable power hierarchies 

as the facilitators do not have a stake in the change for 
sustainability and the process does not rely on the expert 
knowledge. For further information please see Volume 3 
of this series. 


* Framework 
A framework is a high-level structure which lays down a 
common purpose and direction for plans and programs. 


* Inquiry Learning 
Inquiry learning is a learner-centred teaching strategy. It 
is designed to encourage students to develop their own 
learning through responding to their own concerns by 
means of systematic investigation, emphasising higher order 
thinking skills. Inquiry learning is driven by the questions 
created by the participants. Participants are responsible for 
gathering, processing, and analyzing their data, in order 
to reach their own conclusions. This negotiated process 
(between educator and learner) usually involves: 


1. Tuning in: identifying and defining an issue; 


2. Deciding directions: formulating questions that require 
answering; 


3. Organising: developing the process of how to 
investigate the issue; 


4. Finding out: investigating the issue and collecting data; 
5. Sorting out: processing and analysing the data; 


6. Drawing conclusions: students express their 
understandings and communicate them to others; 


7. Considering action: students participate in decision- 
making to identify action to address the issue; 


8. Reflection and evaluation: students and teachers reflect 
on the process and evaluate the outcomes. 


* Intergenerational Equity 
Intergenerational equity is the principle thar | 
generations have fair and equal right to the 
standard of quality of life and environment a 
present generation. This is a core principle o rable 
development. 


* Key Learning Areas (KLAs) 


"There are many ways in which curriculum i cd 
within formal schooling systems; Key Learn iS, 
are one such organisational construct. KLA larly 
emphasise the description and classificatio: l 
school curriculum into composite fields of k re, 
KLAs were endorsed in 1991, as part of the | 
"Australian National Statement and Profile on on’. 
Eight KLAs were identified as being core, an 
of the significant aspects of knowledge, skill 
understandings that characterise each KLA unt. 


ment 


The eight KLAs are: 
* English 
Languages other than English (LOTE) 
* Mathematics, 
e Science 
* Studies of Society and Environment (5C 
Technology 
* The Arts 
* Health and Physical education 


‘The KLAs were re-endorsed as curriculum organis «s by 
State, Territory and Commonwealth Ministers of Education 
in the "Adelaide Declaration on National Goals for Schooling 
in the Twenty-first Century’ and there are a variety of state 
and territory interpretations of the construct. 


* Learning 


Learning is a process that influences the way people think, 
perceive and act. People learn through experiences over their 
entire lives. Learning occurs at both a conscious level or 
subconscious level but it usually involves critical thinking 
and reflecting on issues or experiences. People often learn by 
interacting with other people and their environment. 


* Learning based strategies 
Learning based strategies are used to help shift communities 
towards more sustainable futures. They consist of an 
informal but structured process which uses action learning, 
reflection and change to improve the effectiveness of an 
organisation, program or action plan. 
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e Learn r Sustainability 
Learn sustainability has crystallized as a result of 
intern | agreements and the global call to actively pursue 
sustai: levelopment. It provides a new orientation for 
curre: tice in Environmental Education. This new 
orient :ttempts to move beyond education in and 
about vironment approaches to focus on equipping 
learne i the necessary skills to be able to take positive 
action {ress a range of sustainability issues. Learning 
for su vility motivates, equips and involves individuals, 
and s oups in reflecting on how we currently live and 
work king informed decisions and creating ways to 
work is a more sustainable world. Underpinned by 
the pi s of critical theory (see glossary), learning for 
sustai aims to go beyond individual behaviour change 
and s engage and empower people to implement 
syster nges. 
Lea: 'anisation 
A lea ganisation is one which is based on the 
prin adaptive management and uses these 
tech: ithin the workplace. It promotes exchange 
of i in between employees hence creating a 
moi dgeable workforce. This produces a very 
flexi nisation where people will accept and adapt 
tor ind changes through a shared vision. A key 
com fa learning organisation is that it incorporates 
the [ es of adaptive management. 
Adaptive management is a systematic process for 
continually improving management policies and practices 
by learning from the outcomes of operational programs. Its 
most effective form (‘active’ adaptive management) employs 
management programs that are designed to explore visions, 


develop critical and systemic thinking in the workplace. 


Local Agenda 21 

Chapter 28 of the ‘Agenda 21’ document calls on local 
authorities to work with their local communities to 
develop a local action plan for sustainable development, 
ora ‘Local Agenda 21.’ This process recognises the role 
communities have to play in shaping their own future and 
the importance of building partnerships between local 
government, community, NGO and industry. Empowering 
local communities to participate actively in the decision 
making process is a core aim of Local Agenda 21 and seen 
as essential for the move towards sustainability. For further 
information refer to ‘Agenda 21’. 


* Mentoring 
Mentoring provides individuals and groups, who are 
grappling with sustainability, with the support and 
understanding that they need to engage with this concept. 
‘The process offers mentoree centred, collaborative support, 
and space, to engage people in critically examining 
opportunities for change within their home, community 
or workplace. Valuable and important components of the 
mentoring process are dialogue and sharing of information 
amongst colleague networks and the creation of 
opportunities for relevant change to the mentoree. For 
further information please see Volume 3 of this series. 


Multi-sectoral 

Multi-sectoral refers to the involvement of stakeholders 

from more than one discipline or sector. Ifa program has 
stakeholders from more than two sectors then it can be said 
to be multi-sectoral. For further information see also ‘Sectors’. 


* National Environmental Education Council 
A key element of the Australian Government's National 
Action Plan for Environmental Education is the 
establishment of the National Environmental Education 
Council. The Council is a non-statutory body comprised 
of people from a variety of sectors who provide expert 
advice to the Government on Environmental Education 
issues. A key goal of the Council is to raise the profile 
of Environmental Education and, in particular, how 
Australians can move beyond environmental awareness to 


informed action. 


e National Strategy for Ecologically Sustainable 
Development 
Australia’s ‘National Strategy for Ecological Sustainable 
Development" was developed in 1992 and endorsed by the 
Council of Australian Governments. The strategy identifies 
core objectives and guiding principles and sets out the 
broad strategic framework to guide government policy 
and decision-making. These objectives and principles have 
provided the underlining framework for several Australian 
and State government policies and legislations, such as 
“Australia’s Oceans Policy! and the ‘Western Australia State 
Sustainability Strategy 9. However, the National Strategy 
has not been as influential as anticipated. Critics point 
to how the Strategy did not allow for a robust solution 
to Australia’s environmental problems and that the 
Ecological Sustainable Development process had a more 
economic/pro-development focus’ with less focus placed on 
the fragile environmental balance or scale of social change 
needed’. The implementation of Ecological Sustainable 
Development has been challenging due to varying political 
agendas, institutional barriers and different interpretations 


ae 
of environment resource ‘value’. 
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* OECD ENSI 
Environment and Schools Initiatives (ENSI) is an 
international network of educators from 14 member 
countries across the OECD and under the umbrella 
of OECD CERI. ENS/ cooperatively undertake 
Environmental Education research and development 
programs particularly focusing on activities related to 
sustainability. ENS/ employs a participatory approach 
which involves government agencies, schools, teachers, 
teacher trainers and students in research with a main focus 
on action research and development. ENSZ also promotes 
international exchange, understanding and collaboration 
amongst network members and with other international 
organisations and makes policy recommendations when 
appropriate. ENSI supports educational developments that 
promote environmental understanding, active approaches to 
teaching and learning, and citizenship education, through 
research and the exchange of experiences. 


© Participative Inquiry 
Participative Inquiry is the engagement with, and 
deep exploration of, sustainability questions, which 
stimulate new ideas for further interrogation and 
action. Participatory inquiry offers a new paradigm for 
understanding and engaging with community as well as 
organizational change. As a methodology, it is useful for 
exploring the dynamics and characteristics of systems. 
It brings people together, enabling cooperation and 
strengthening the relationships which support change. It 
requires inquiry based learning, collaborative practice and 
the free, creative interrogation of ideas. 


* Participatory Action Research (PAR) 
Participatory Action Research is a collaborative process in 
which a group of co-researchers combine inquiry, critical 
reflection and action. A main component of PAR is that 
there are no ‘experts’ and as such all of the group are 
involved equally in the processes of inquiry and problem 
solving. PAR seeks to breakdown the traditional hierarchies 
and power structures experienced between researcher and 
researched. It is the participants or ‘researchers’ that have 
control and ownership of the process, direction of research 
and ultimately the use of the results. 


‘The process has been used as a form of group Action 
Research that encourages more open communication and 
discussion amongst colleagues regarding a specific task or 
issue. The group Action Research process invites deeper 
critical reflection and more effective action. For further 
information refer to ‘Action Research’, 


* Sectors 
When we mention sectors within this series it r ie 
specific bodies of people and organistions who a ed 
together due to common interests and working : iese 
include sectors such as community, business an y 


school as well as further and higher education s 


* Social Capital 
Social capital represents the degree of social co! 
which exists in communities. It refers to the p: 
between people which establish networks, no: 
social trust, and facilitate coordination and co: 
for mutual benefit. 


* Stakeholders 
A stakeholder is a person or group with an int ] 
activity and or outcome. It is a term frequent! d 


with sustainable development. Stakeholders m rnal 

or external to a group or organisation and ma or 

indirect beneficiaries of an activity or outcom: ible 

Development promotes cross-sectoral stakeho! 

engagement in the planning and implementati ons. 
© Strategy 


A strategy is a long term plan with a defined s 
identifies: measurable objectives; key actors and 
groups for the achievement of outcomes align 
declared vision. 


* Sustainability Focused Organisational Learn OL) 
The term ‘sustainability focused organizational leuning’ 
has been used to describe the experience of companies 
that are attempting to pursue sustainability or the triple 


bottom line while making substantial changes to their 
organizational cultures. For further information reler to 
"Learning Organisation’, 


* Sustainable Development and Sustainability 
The idea of sustainability owes a great deal to the United 
Nations which in 1983 set up the World Commission on 
Environment and Development (WCED) and promoted 
quality of life for present as well as future generations. 
"The key goals of sustainability are to live within our 
environmental limits, to achieve social justice and to foster 
economic and social progress. 
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Is ich as food security, poverty, sustainable tourism, 
m juality, women, fair trade, green consumerism, 

ec 3l public health and waste management as well as 
tho s climatic change, deforestation, land degradation, 
d cation, depletion of natural resources, loss of 

t ersity and terrorism are of primary concern to 

s able development. 


sues underlying ‘sustainable development’, 
€ inability, are complex and they cannot be 
ulated within the diplomatic language and 
omises. Sustainability is open to different 
»rerations and takes on different meanings not 
between cultures but also between different interest 
ps within societies. Sustainability embraces equality 
ill, and for this reason a key aim of sustainability is to 
le multistakeholder groups to define their vision of 
tainability and to work towards it. 


tems Thinking 
stems thinking is a type of thinking methodology based 
pon a critical understanding of how complex systems, such 
environments and ecosystems, function by considering 
he whole rather than the sum of the parts. Systems 
hinking provides an alternative to the dominant way of 
thinking, which emphasizes analysis and understanding 
through deconstruction. In comparison, systemic thinking 
offers a better way to understand and manage complex 
situations because it emphasizes holistic, integrative 
approaches, which take into account the relationships 
between system components and works toward long-term 
solutions critical to addressing issues of sustainability. 
Systemic thinking offers an innovative approach to looking 
at the world and the issues of sustainability in a broader, 
interdisciplinary and more relational way. Closely related to 
holistic and ecological thinking, systemic approaches help 
us shift our focus and attention from ‘things’ to processes, 
from static states to dynamics, and from ‘parts’ to ‘wholes’. 


Triple Bottom Line (TBL) 

‘Triple Bottom Line is an expanded baseline for measuring 
performance, adding social and environmental dimensions 
to the traditional monetary yardstick. Reporting on the 
TBL is based on the premise that by monitoring and 
reporting social, economic and environmental performance, 
organisations can better prepare for future challenges and 
opportunities, including those traditionally considered 
intangible, such as reputation. 


* UN Decade of Education for Sustainable Development 
In December 2002, resolution 57/254 was adopted 
by the United Nations General Assembly establishing 
the UnitedNations Decade of Education for Sustainable 
Development (2005-2014). The Decade is a culmination 
of the momentum towards sustainability generated by the 
Earth Summit, ‘Agenda 21’ and the WSSD and presents 
an opportunity to focus world attention on learning for 
sustainability across the globe. 


The United Nations Decade of Education for Sustainable 
Development aims to: 
* promote education as a prerequisite for the movement 
to sustainable human societies; 


@ integrate sustainable development into education 
systems at all levels; and 


e strengthen international cooperation towards the 
development and sharing of innovative education for 
sustainable development theory, practice and policy. 


The Decade also offers opportunities for researchers, 
practitioners and education policymakers, who are often 
isolated from each other, to join in partnerships and to 
contribute to a collective and international imperative. 


e Values Clarification 
An educational approach employing a variety of strategies, 
which enables learners to clarify and critically examine 
their own values, particularly those, which are unconscious 
or inarticulate. This process helps learners uncover how 
culture, ideology, gender, socioeconomic background and 
religion shapes ones deepest held personal beliefs and values 
and assists learners in determining how ones own values 
coincide or conflict with others. Genuine engagement with 
sustainability requires us to understand how these factors 
shape our values and thus our view of the world. 


e World Summit on Sustainable Development (WSSD) 
and Johannesburg Plan of Implementation 
The World Summit on Sustainable Development was 
held in Johannesburg, South Africa from August 26 to 
September 4, 2002. The core goal of the summit was to 
review the progress made towards sustainability in the 
ten years since the 1992 UN Conference on Environment 
and Development (UNCED) in Rio. The Summit focus 
was on the status of the implementation of ‘Agenda 21’ 
by identifying further measures required to implement 
the Rio agreements, areas where more effort was needed 
and new challenges and opportunities. 
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‘The WSSD reaffirmed commitment to the Rio principles, 
the implementation of ‘Agenda 21’ and to the development 
goals adopted in the ‘UN Millennium Declaration’. 

An outcome of the Summit was the production of the 
‘Johannesburg Plan of Implementation’, which is a targeted 
action plan containing more than 120 goals or targets 

for sustainable development in conjunction with other 


UN-sponsored principles. 


The WSSD achieved a number of. accomplishments, including: 
* reaffirming sustainable development as a central 
element of the international agenda; 


© focusing attention on the links between poverty, the 
environment and natural resource use through shared 
dialogue; 


© negotiating concrete agreements from many 
participating governments to numerous commitments 
to implement sustainable development objectives; 


* prioritising energy and sanitation issues 
* according civil society views a prominent role; and 


* boosting partnerships between governments, business 
and civil society, 


Education was a cross cutting theme at the WSSD. The 
Johannesburg Plan of. Implementation points to the social 
actions required to achieve sustainable development and to 
the role of education, capacity building and communication 
in achieving this goal. It recommended the adoption of 

the UN Decade of Education for Sustainable Development to 


further opportunities to action sustainable development. 
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